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For the Companion. 


A HOODLUM. 
In Two CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 


“Tt looks to me, brother,” said my Aunt Julia, 
‘as if Max were fond of low company.”’ 

“T hope not,”’ replied my Uncle Judge, gravely, 
looking down at me. 

I looked inquiringly at my aunt for an explana- 
tion. She went on as if addressing me, and yet 
in the third person. 

“TI met him out on the Jefferson road this after- 
noon in company with a perfect hoodlum of a 
boy —a veritable ragamuffin, one of his low 
‘Swamp College’ acquaintances, I suppose.” 

The ‘Swamp College’? was the public school 
which I had been attending. The name was com- 
monly applied to it by the townspeople, and my 
aunt used it to mark her contempt for it and its 
pupils. 

‘‘Who were you with, Max ?”’ asked my 
uncle. 

“Tom McKelway,’’ I answered, a little 
sullenly. 

‘Who is he ?”” 

‘‘Farmer Simpson’s hired boy.” 

Aunt Julia threw up her hands with a 
look of disgust. The gesture and look had 
the effect to fire my loyalty to my friend. 

“Tom doesn’t dress very nicely, uncle,” | 
said, ‘“‘but he’s a good boy; a better boy 
than a good many better-dressed fellows than 
he. He’s a king compared to Vio Gifford!” 

Vio Gifford was one of Uncle John’s boys, 
and a favorite nephew of Aunt Julia’s. The 
remark naturally displeased her. 

‘‘Farmer Simpson’s hired boy,’’ she burst 

out, “the boon companion of our sister 
Jennie’s only son! Just think of it, Judge! 
I had Mrs. Van Cortlandt in the carriage 
with me,—we were on our way to attend a 
business-meeting of the Good Samaritan 
Society,—and Max drew our attention to 
himself and his company by raising his hat 
to me!”’ 

Before this encounter I had decided, with 
the positiveness that belongs to eleven years, 
that this aunt of mine, with her fineries and 
her French poodle, had the silliest pride I 
had ever heard of. So I answered her 
bravely : “If it bothers you, Aunt Julia, I 
won’t recognize you on the street after this. 

But my. boon companion is a human being, 
anyway.” 

This was in sarcastic allusion to her dog Toto. 

“That'll do, my boy.” 

Uncle Judge laid his hand upon my shoulder in 
a way that restrained any farther eloquence. 

‘Perhaps it is my fault, Julia,’’ he said, ‘that 
Max has not been introduced to a more worthy 
set of companions. You know I was at the 
South during his first two months in Van Buren. 
When I returned I found that he had enrolled 
himself at the ‘Swamp College.’ I should have 
sent him to the Academy at once, but he seemed 
to want to stay where he is, so I consented to let 
him remain until the spring term. 

“I can’t see that he has made much advance- 
ment in ‘book learning,’ but he has certainly 
gained a thorough knowledge of our local geogra- 
phy, to say nothing of an intimate acquaintance 
with most of our swamp and forest flora and 
fauna.” 

He was facetious, for the enthusiasm with which 
I had explored the surrounding country had been 
the subject of a joke more than once between us. 

“In justice to him and his companions, though,” 
he went on, more gravely, ‘1 must say that until 
this outbreak, I have not perceived that his com- 
panionship has told upon his manners or his lan- 
guage.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Julia, loftily, as she got up 
to go, “‘my advice is that you send that young 
man, willing or unwilling, to the Oldtown Acad- 


emy at once, and that you forbid him ever again | 
to recognize any of these disreputable acquaintan- | 


ces. Come, Toto!” 

Then Aunt Julia and her little dog bustled out 
together, followed by my Uncle Judge. 

This little incident took place just at the end of 
February. I had come to Van Buren several 
months before from a little Western town, whither 
as a bride my mother had gone years before with 
a husband of her own, and not of her relatives’, 
choosing. My father had died when I was nine 


| years old, and then for two years my mother and 
|I had lived together lovingly, earning our own 
| support; but at last my mother, too, laid down 
her work, and followed her husband. 
In sight of their graves I began to work out 
| my own destiny as well as I could, but my work 
was interrupted by the arrival of my Uncle Judge, 
who carried me away to the home of my mother’s 
girlhood. It had been a happy, hospitable old 


homestead, but death and removal had left Uncle 
Judge alone, with his mother’s old servant, Mrs. | 
Gilligan, for housekeeper. 

My mother had been the youngest of the family, 
next to him in age, and his favorite, and upon 





“Ts this Tom a smart boy, Max ?”’ | 

‘‘He’s smart in some things. [ve heard Simp- | 
son boast that he was getting a man’s work for a| 
boy’s wages.”’ lies now a thriving town. Wetrudged down their 

“Ts he a boy that you would be proud to bring | western declivity to where the River Passaic 
here and introduce to your aunts and uncles and | glides smoothly toward the bay. The hills beyond 
cousins ?”’ | the river are higher than the others, and break 

This was a reopening of the wound Aunt Julia | away to the northwest with now a stretch of rich, 
had made. I grew impatient under the opera- | sloping farmland, and now a succession of rugged 
tion. | peaks. 

‘His clothes are not as good as theirs,’’ I an-| Through the hills numerous little streams work 
| swered, “but the boy that’s inside is as good as | their passage to the river. These were then much 
| any of them.” utilized for small water-power, and were unsenti- 

‘Does he talk like a boy that has been well) mentally designated by numbers. The one near- 

brought up?” est the bay, and at the head of navigation, was 

| ‘““No,”’ I acknowledged, ‘‘he doesn’t | called First River, and upon its banks were jum- 

ae speak very good English, but he’s| bled the factories and some of the humbler dwell- 

| \ improving every day.” | ings of Oldtown, our nearest market, an incor- 
Just then Mrs. Gilligan ushered | porated city. 


We mounted the gently rising ridge of hills 
upon whose eastern slope lay then the sparsely 
settled ‘‘neighborhood”’ of Van Buren, and where 


| 








‘WHA’ D’YE SAY TO THIS ’STABLISIMENT?” 


these circumstances he based his claim to me—a 
claim which, I believed, he had had no trouble to 
establish, as his sister and two brothers did not 
seem disposed to dispute it. 

Unlike his brothers and his brother-in-law, 
Uncle Judge had never possessed the money- 
making or the money-saving faculty in any marked 
degree, and was only fairly well-to-do, while they 


were rich; but he was universally respected, and | 


had served severa] terms as county judge, and 
had thus acquired the title which everybody gave 


one of my uncle’s friends of! Three miles farther up, Second River poured 
into the main stream. Its course was 
through a wooded district, with only here 
and there a clearing. The last two miles of 
its course were a succession of dams and falls 
and quiet ponds, with which I was tolerably 
familiar, having accompanied Tom on sev- 
eral oceasions when Farmer Simpson had 
permit.ed him to go ‘‘over the river’’ to work 
with Mr. Cushman, who owned a large tract 
of woodland and a saw-mill there. 

To this saw-mill, isolated and lonely, Tom 
led me. He produced a key from his pocket, 
opened the wide door and ushered me up a 
ladder-like stairway into a small apartment, 
unceiled, but with walls lathed and scratch- 
coated. It contained an old wood-stove, for 
the accommodation of whose pipe a perfo- 
rated piecg of tin had been inserted in the 
place of a window-pane. 

With the air of one determined not to mar 
first impressions with explanations, Tom 
threw down his bag with a dexterous move- 
ment that deposited it cornucopia fashion, 
while out of it poured a promiscuous stream 
of butternuts, walnuts, potatoes, apples and 
all edibles that base the air-castle of the 
boy-forester. Entrancing visions of a wild 
and independent life took the place of my 
apprehensions about Tom. 

My host scraped together some of the 
litter that covered the floor and jammed it 
into the stove for kindling. Then he frisked 
like a squirrel down the stairs and up again 
with an armful of wood. Obedient to an 
applied match, a fire crackled, in three min- 
utes roared. 

Tom drew up an empty nail-keg for my accom- 
modation, and for his own stood two feet of log 
upon end, assisting it to equilibrium by bracing 
I rushed out of the house and down upon the the toe of one boot upon the floor. The other 
main road, a perplexed and angry boy. knee he held between his clasped hands and at 
‘“‘Halt!”’ cried a familiar voice. intervals tapped the stove with the swinging foot. 
| It was Tom, sitting on the fence, with a bulky ‘Well, sir,” said he, his eyes fixed dreamily 
bag at his feet. upon the reddening stove, *‘wha’ d’ye say to this 
“Hullo! What’s up?’’ I said. *stablishment ?”” 
| Simpson’s brother-in-law’s turned up in want “IT say, where did you get your title ?”’ 
of a job, an’ I’m sacked, an’ he’s took on.”’ 


the law into the library, and, saying that we 
would finish our talk some other time, he dis- 
missed me. 


him. He had been absent much of the time since| I looked at him wide-eyed. 

I had been an inmate of his home, and he and I| «Didn’t even offer to let me hang ’round till I 
therefore were not very well acquainted. I was a| could hunt up a roost.” 

little afraid of him. | ‘Tom, what'll you do now ?” 

“T think, Max,’’ he said, when, having put my “Don’t you worry ’bout me, Maxy. ‘Taint 
aunt into her carriage, he returned to the library, | the first time I’ve been adrift, not by a jugful, 
“that I shall not let you go to the public school | ’taint! I've got this ahead, saved from last sum- 
again. You had better drop your acquaintances | mer.” 
there.” | He took a handful of coin from his pocket, 

He waited a moment for me to speak; then, | tossed it up, and then stowed it away again. 
perhaps, seeing that I was afraid to trust my **You see, spring work’ll begin now in a month 

voice, he went on less severely. | or six weeks, an’ then—oh, there’s lots 0’ benev’- 

“To drop them gradually would be the easiest | lent folks’ll feel sorry fur me then, an’ offer to 
way, wouldn’t it ?”’ | feed me an’ sleep me fur sixteen hours’ work a 
| «J don’t want to drop Tom McKelway, even if | day. Till then—well, I’m my own boss, that’s 

I do go to the Academy,”’ I said, looking hard at| all. One thing I’ll do, though. I’ll go t’ school 
the wall on the opposite side of the room. | 
‘“Why is he so desirable an acquaintance ?”’ 
| I hesitated. 
| 
| 





tions, if you keep on a-helpin’ me ?”’ 
‘Well ?”’ he said again. 


| speak up boldly and to look him full into the | going to put up?” 
| eyes. ‘‘When you were away and I was alone, “That’s jis’ what I’m go’n’ to show you. I 
|and Uncle John’s boys didn’t dare to take me up| was waitin’ here, hopin’ you’d come out. I tell 
for fear my—my—Western ways would spoil | you, I’ve made fur myself jis’ about the cooziest 
their polish, and the ‘Swamp College’ fellows | little nest ’at ever you see!” 
badgered me because I was cousin to those ‘dandy 
Giffords,’ Tom McKelway took my part, and he’s | timein such a jolly way upon the wonderful ad- 
| stood by me ever since. 
| and we’ve promised each other —"’ 





him the predicament he was in. 


| 
| 


“Cushman,” said Tom, sententiously. ‘He 
was a-comin’ over here with his sled, an’ I jumped 
aboard an’ I ast him had he got anything fur a boy 
to do, an’ from that on we got a-talkin’, an’ he 
foun’ out about me an’ Simpson, an’ w’en he was 
ready to go back he jis’ give me this here key, 
an’ says he, ‘I'd take you home ’ith me, Tom, an’ 
welcome if "twarn’t fur her.’ That’s his wife, 
you know. 

* But,’ says he, ‘to my place the women is 
boss.’ So he tole me I could have all the wood 
I’s a min’ to cut, an’ says he, ‘If you git out o’ 
money or provisions, jis’ contrive to let me 
know.’”’ 

I was speechless at such generosity. 
went on: 

“An’ then he brung in them two old buffler 


But Tom 


|every day, ’stid o’ now’n then an afternoon. | robes, an’ said he’d got another to hum, an’ 'tany 
D’ye think I can git through ‘ith them ’ere frac- | rate he guessed the backbone o’ the winter’s 


| about broke. An’ he said never to go out an’ 


| 


And I’ve stood by him, | vantages of being ‘‘one’s own boss,’’ that 1 envied | turtle doves if ’t’adn’t been fur her. 


““Yes,”’ I said, not having the heart to tell him | leave a fire burnin’, an’ to keep quiet so’s she 
“‘He’s my friend, uncle,” said I, managing to| of my uncle’s plans. ‘But, Tom, where’re you | didn’t git wind o’ the situation.” 


For a minute he examined carefully a crack in 
the stove, and apparently uttered his next senti- 
ment as a result of the examination. 

“These jawin’ women is too much fur me, 
Max. Cushman he must have that kind, or he 


He led me a two-mile walk, discoursing all the | wouldn’t be so ’fraid, an’ Simpson he’s got a fine 


specimen. Him an’ me could ’a’ lived like two 


An’ there’s 


| Mi’ Skillett down to the old Swamp College, an’ 


' 
L) 
. 
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there’s—well, ’t any rate, Max, it’s my opinion | 
the women is awful interferin’ creeturs.” | 

“There's where you're sound, ‘Tom,”’ said I, | 
taking a shot at Aunt Julia. | 

“Well, ’t all events,”’ said Tom, as if dismissing 
a disagreeable subject, ‘“‘I don’t see ‘t I’ve got | 
anything to complain of jis’ now. Here's my | 
fire, an’ there’s my bed.’’ He pointed to the 
buffalo robes. ‘An’ here’s my board,’’ jingling 
the coins in his pocket, ‘an’ I call *t somethin’ of 
a lay-out, don’t you ?”” 

“Very much of a ‘lay-out,’’’ I answered, 
laughing, as, in his enthusiasm, he lost his bal- 
ance and, with the log on which he had found a 
precarious seat, rolled over upon the floor. 

The only window looked up stream. From it 
no sign of habitation was visible, only the smooth 
central current of the Second River gliding toward 
the dam, with great sheets of porous ice clinging 








to the shores, and the bare branches of the trees 
reaching from either bank. 

Of course I was enchanted. I longed to cast 
my fortune in with Tum’s, and deplored the cruel 
and inexorable fate that had doomed me to a 
comfortable home. 

I stayed with him until dark. And the next 
day, which was Saturday and rainy, I spent with 
him too, having provided myself at the outset 
with a double lunch put up after Mrs. Gilligan's 
generous pattern, and a bag of sweet potatoes to 
roast in the wood-ashes. To procure these sweet 
potatoes I walked several miles around by way 
of Oldtown, and upon them I spent the whole of 
my weekly allowance of pocket-money. 

Cosey we were that day, to be sure. The num- 
ber of meals we prepared and ate we did not 
record, nor compute the inroads we made upon 
the store of nuts whose transfer to his present 
quarters in the saw-mill had cost Tom several 
toilsome trips. 

He had his slate and his dilapidated Daboll's 
Arithmetic, and made me give him now and then 
a lesson in ‘“figurin’.”’ After each lesson he 
counted the pages that intervened between vulgar 
fractions and the ‘‘double rule of three,”’ then the 
goal of the youthful arithmetician. 

Darkness began to settle before we were ready 
for it. Tom saw me part way home, but before 
we set out he whittled a candlestick out of a chip 
and fixed into it a “dip,”’ purposing to light it on 
his return and by it review the lessons of the day. 
Tom had a new ambition, and, no accident occur- 
ring, it would carry him into an intelligent man- 
hood. 

The rain fell in torrents that night and most of 
the next day. My uncle stayed at home, and kept 
me there too. We did not even go to church. 

I was in hourly expectation that my uncle 
would resume his talk with me, but he was evi- 
dently tired. Court had been in session the week 
before, and he made the most of the day of rest. 

Once during the morning a tale of unprecedented 
high water in the Passaic reached us through Mrs. 
Gilligan, whose neighborly instincts were proof 
against storm and flood. Toward night the sky 
began to clear. 

I went to bed at nine, as was my custom, but, 
as I had relieved the tediousness of the day with 
a long nap upon the hearth-rug, I lay awake. 
My bedroom opened into the upper hall. 

It must have been eleven o'clock, or later, when 
my uncle answered in person a peremptory ham- 
mer of the old brass knocker. Two or three 
neighbors entered the hall at his bidding, and 
began at once an excited account of great destruc- 
tion in the vicinity of First River. The warm 
rain had melted the snow upon the hillsides, and 
the swollen streams were rushing toward the 
Passaic in a frightful effort to rid themselves of 
their surplus. 

First River had already cleared itself of dams, 
bridges, mills and dwellings, and had tumbled 
them into the main stream, or had piled them | 
along the shore in indistinguishable ruin. The 
men were on their way to the scene of destruction, 
and I could hear my uncle’s hurried preparations 
to accompany them. 

“The chances are that the other streams will | 
bring down their quota before morning,’’ I heard 
one say, ‘‘and the Passaic will be swept of bridges 
from its source to the bay.” 

I sat up in bed to listen to their talk. My heart 
stood still. When the door closed behind them, 
I ran to the window. The moon, aided some- 
what by the soaked but stubborn snow, had almost 
turned the night into day. I saw the horses go 
splashing down our driveway, half to their knees 
in slush, and knew that the roads must be almost 
impassable. 

But what of that? Tom was in danger, and he 
was asleep. Ah, I knew how the hard-working 
fellow could sleep! 

He was asleep, and all along the Second River, 
for miles above his bed-chamber, the waters were 
rushing, lashing, accumulating, with the one mad 
purpose to gather him into their ruin. 

I sprang for my clothes. The toilet I made 
was not elaborate. I cannot recall its details, but 
I remember kicking at Mrs. Gilligan’s door while 
I wriggled my arms into my jacket. 

“Mrs. Gilligan!’ I cried, ‘‘Mrs. Gilligan, wake 
up. I’m going over to the Second River. Do 
you hear me? Tom’s asleep in Cushman’s mill. 
I'm going to wake him up. Do you understand, 
Mrs. Gilligan? Tell Uncle Judge when he comes 
home.”’ 

I rushed down the stairs. The outer door was 
swollen with the dampness, and, as I tugged at it, 





| have forgotten the names of the other two. 
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a night-capped head reached over the balustrade, | “Janie, I’ve got somethin’ to say to you. I’m sickly, 
and its owner ejaculated in a dazed way : you know, an’ the doctor says I’ve got to take a jour- 
“The river aslape in the Second mill? The "Y—* long journey.” P 
. ale Tape ca The girl looked quickly into her mother’s face in a 

joodge goin’ to wake Cushman up? Aw, coom wondering way. 

back, bhy; ye do be meanderin’ in yer dhrames!"” | «4 y yowll have to look after things while I’m 
Max JoHANN, M. D. gone, Janie,” the mother went on to say, “in my 

place, Janie, f’r the housework’ll have to go on jest 

| the same.” 

Janie shifted her position until her forehead rested 
on her forearm, and she looked straight in the half- 
empty fireplace. For some indefinable cause she 
dreaded to look longer in her mother’s face. 

“You know how the housework is done, Janie. 
You won’t have much trouble to git through with 
that. What I’m bothered about is your pap an’ 
the mortgage. Mebbe, though, he’ll git through 


(To be continued.) 
amine +> — 
THE ANGELUS. 


Far, far away, 

The bells peal, “Pray.” 
“Pray at the dying of the day.” 

O’er levels dim 

The sweet sounds swim, 
The cadence of a seraph’s hymn. 


Independent. —Mrs. Miller E. Gates. 





temper when he’s roused up! I’m so afeard that it’ll 

git him into trouble. You know he haint—haint —” 

For the Companion. and the mother’s loving heart halted a moment in its 

| beating —“‘haint been quite right sence the horse 
JOE LANKFORT’S JINTSEY. kicked him that time. You'll have to look after him 
a-right smart, Janie.” 

It was somewhere in the Forties that I took; ‘Are you goin’ to be gone f’ra longtime, mother?” 
charge of the youngsters who came to school in the | Janie asked, as it began to dawn on her mind that 
old log school-house that stood near Sycamore Creek, | this was to be no ordinary absence. 
in Western Indiana. In those days school was “‘kept” | “F’r a long time, Janie, ’cordin’ to what the doctor 
rather than taught, and the teacher was the master | says.” 
by might as well as by title. Like many other school-| ‘*Where d’ you have to go to, mother?” 
masters of that day, I “boarded ’round with the schol- | The girl dropped at her mother’s knee as she asked 
ars.” | the question. The mother reached down, and with 

The school-house was one of the backwoods kind— | both arms drew her daughter to her bosom. 

a log cabin, with open fireplace and two windows, | “Janie! Janie! Janie! Don’t you understand? 

each a dozen or more panes in horizontal length, and | Them that takes the journey never comes back agin.” 

but a single pane in height. The seats were primi-| The daughter flung her arms around her mother’s 
tive, and the two long plank desks rivalled the win- | neck, and sobbed in utter abandonment of grief. The 
dows in length. Pegs in the wall served for hats, caps | mother’s heart was too sad for tears. 

and bonnets, and shelves in the corners held dinner-| At length Janie grew calmer. For many minutes 

baskets and the like. mother and daughter sat in silence, while the tea- 

Across the creek from the school-house, at the top | kettle in the fireplace sang a mournful plaint, and 
of a hill overlooking the little valley through which | the clock, the mantel’s only ornament, beat time to 
Syeamore Creek ran, stood the Lankfort cabin, a| the sad tones. 
hewed-log structure, two rooms and a loft in size. Aj} A step was heard at the door leading from the 
foot-log, chained at one end to a tree, spanned the | living-room, and the next moment the father entered. 
stream just below the ford, and served as a bridge | Janie rose and glided upstairs to her cot in the loft. 
for foot-passengers. Joe Lankfort looked inquiringly at his wife. 

The Lankforts were looked upon as a set of ne’er- *T’ve told her,”’ she said. 
do-wells. The children were almost always tardy at| He bent over his wife, and kissed her on the fore- 
school, though they lived so near the school-house. | head without a word. Then he hastily went out at 
There were five of them in attendance. Jim, the | the door through which he had entered. 
oldest, was in his fifteenth year; but he was consid- Left alone, a far-away look came into the woman’s 
ered somewhat feeble-minded, the result, it was said, | eyes, and an expression of resignation took the place 
of an injury received in early childhood. Next came | of the sadness. Her house was in order now. She 
Bob, a boy of eleven, and then Sally—and really, I | had only to wait in patience. 

And she had not long to wait. Within a fortnight 
‘An’ ther’s two more of us to home,” said Bob to | there was a fresh mound in the neighborhood grave- 

me one day. ‘“Jintsey an’ the baby.” | yard. A rough slab of sandstone stood at the head 

“How old is Jintsey?” 1 inquired. | of the mound, to be replaced by a gravestone “when 

“Older than me. She’s next to Jim,” was the re- | the mortgage is paid off,’ the bereaved husband ‘said. 
ply. The burdens of the Lankfort household henceforth 

“T should think she would like to come to school | bore heavily on Jintsey’s shoulders; but she went 
with the rest of you,” I remarked. | bravely to and fro, and if she ever faltered no one 

“Course she would, but she’s got to help mammy. | knew it but herself. 

Mammy, she’s mighty poorly sometimes.” | Syeamore Creek was “up big, an’ still a-raisin’,” 
“And is ‘Jintsey’ your sister’s real name?” when old Hudnut, the gray-haired, ill-tempered and 
“Well, we all call her that—all but mammy. Mam-| close-fisted holder of the ‘‘everlastin’ mortgage” 

my, she allus calls her Janie.” | crossed it on his way to Joe Lankfort’s for his annual 

It was a queer-looking little figure which stood at | “intrust.” 
the threshold of the school-house one forenoon not| As the old man did his own collecting, he took his 
long after this conversation—a thirteen-year-old girl, | own time for it, and that is how it came about that in 
under-sized, almost dwarfish, but lithe in body and | the evening he sat down to the supper-table where 
well-proportioned, except that one shoulder was Joe Lankfort’s Jintsey, now budding into woman- 
slightly higher than the other. Her face had a pre- | hood, presided as hostess. This duty she performed 
maturely old and somewhat sickly look, but it was | with such dignity that the old man’s attention was 
lighted up by eyes of peculiarly penetrating gaze. attracted, as, after the fashion of early days, he 

It was Joe Lankfort’s Jintsey. She had brought | helped himself to the eatables set before him. 
lunch for her brothers and sisters, as she explained In the course of the meal the guest had occasion to 
to me in a low and timid voice. She placed the din- | comment on the delicate flavor of some apple-butter. 
ner-basket on one of the shelves in the corner, on the “It is just like my mother used to make,” said he. 
girls’ side of the house. | “Is it some of your manufacture?” he asked, turning 

*Mother’s ailin’ this mornin’, an’ everything’s late,’ | to Janie. 
she added, as she turned to the door to leave. Then,| “It is some that mother made; some that we’ve 
after a quick courtesy, she passed out and went home. | kept ever since she died,” said Janie, with a little 

In due course of time I began boarding with the | embarrassment. 

Lankforts. I found Joe Lankfort to be one of the; It was a trifling incident, but, curiously enough, the 

people who seem to enjoy life best when more or less | old-fashioned flavor of the apple-butter reminded the 

miserable. His main source of sorrow was an “‘ever- | old man of his boyhood’s days, the days of a sweeter 


—_—_—__+or—-- 








horse to start home. Lankfort cautioned him about 
the ford: 

“Ivll be purty nigh midsides to your horse, an’ 
you’ll have to draw your feet up or you’ll git ’em wet. 
Don’t steer straight across f’r t?other side—jest turn 
aright smart up-stream. If you don’t you'll git into 
ten-foot water at the fur end o’ the foot-log. Be 
mighty keerful, now.” 

“Oh, Pll have no trouble in crossing,” said the old 
man, as he started off. 

Hudnut gave his horse the rein, and, yielding to his 
mood, began talking to himself. It was a habit he 


| had. 


somehow. An’ Jim! Poor Jim, he’s got sech a/| 


| 


| 
| 





lastin’ mortgage,” as he called it, with which his | and more generous life. For the moment his heart | 
farm was burdened. This incumbrance stood in the | was tender, and he fully appreciated the sacrifice 


way of all sorts of praiseworthy schemes, for Joe| made by his young hostess in setting before an 
Lankfort was a man of good intentions. unwelcome guest the treasured work of loved hands. 
He would build a new house when he had paid off He ate on in silence, and, lost in the depths of his 
“that everlastin’ mortgage.’ Jintsey should go to | reminiscent mood, forgot for a while the avarice and 
school “right straight along’? when the mortgage was | selfishness of his later life. 
lifted. The ailing wife should have the “best doctors But Jim, simple-minded fellow, grew more and 
in the State’”’ but for the mortgage. more angry as he saw his dead mother’s dainty dis- 
The ailing wife and mother went about the house | appear before the old man’s appetite. 
slowly, as if in constant pain from some hidden | 
malady, but doing domestic service as though her | said to Janie while she was setting the table. “It’s 
ailment were a mere trifle. | too good f’r him.” 
But Jintsey was, it seemed to me, the ruling spirit But Janie considered her duty to her guest, even 
of the household. On her face the mother’s eye | though he held the “‘everlastin’ mortgage.” 
rested in reliance and confidence; the father’s coun- 
tenance grew less anxious when Jintsey spoke to him; | father to his son, as soon as supper was ended. 
the children seemed to regard Jintsey as mender-in-| There was a dangerous gleam of mischief in Jim’s 


“That Lankfort girl is a real little lady, aint she, 
Hudnut?”? he was saying as his horse stepped into 
the swollen stream. ‘What a pity they’re so poor— 
Whoa! Hold on, here! How was it, Hudnut? 
Steer a little up-stream, or straight across?” 

He hesitated a moment, and then started straight 
for the landing opposite. 

In a quarter of a minute rider and horse were 
floundering in the “‘ten-foot” hole of water at the end 
of the foot-log. Somehow the old man lost his seat, 
and was carried by the current against the foot-log, 
which he caught with both hands, and was out of 
immediate danger of drowning. He was on the up 
stream side of the log, and the current held him 
against it with such force that he strove in vain to 
clamber out of the water. 

In his boyhood—ah, his happy boyhood!—he could 
swim; but with chilled and rheumatic limbs he dared 
not make a trial now. He was fast growing be- 
numbed with cold. What else could he do but call 
for help? 

He shouted once, twice, thrice—each time with all 
his might. The last two times he fairly shrieked, for 
he began to realize the gravity of the situation. 

It was these last cries which Janie’s ears caught as 
she opened the door to admit Jim with a big armful 
of wood. 

“What’s that, Jim?” she asked, anxiously. “It’s 
somebody at the ford,’’ she added, as the cry was 
repeated. “The lantern, quick, Jim! Bob, run to 
the stable and call father!”’ 

Without waiting an instant, the girl dashed out at 
the front gate and ran full speed down the hill toward 
the ford. As she reached the border of the stream, 
another call for help was heard. 

“Don’t give up—help’s a-comin’!” shouted Janie 
in return. It was too dark to see distinctly the situa- 
tion, and she dared not try to cross on the foot-log. 

“Where are you?” asked Lankfort, as soon as he 
and Jim had reached the scene with the lantern. 

‘Here against the foot-log!”” was the reply. 

“Hang on, Mr. Hudnut!” Lankfort recognized the 
voice, in spite of its shaky tones. “Hang on, an’ 
we'll soon git you out.” 

Taking the lantern in his hand, Lankfort started to 
cross. His weight caused the foot-log to sag a little; 
it dipped into the current, and the waves, in some 
places, dashed over it. There was no danger that the 
log would be swept completely away, for it was 
chained at the Lankfort side of the stream; but there 
was the risk of being thrown into the stream in case 
the current should prevail against the unchained end 
of the log. 

Lankfort went slowly forward until he reached the 
chilled and almost exhausted old man. By this time 
the rest of the Lankfort family were at the water’s 
edge. 

Just as Lankfort stooped to lift Hudnut to a safer 
position, a large stick of floating timber was carried 
full tilt against the foot-log. 

“Hang on f’r dear life!” shouted Lankfort. “Hang 
on, an’ the foot-log’ll swing ’round to shore. It’s 
chained at t’other end.” 

Old Hudnut needed no second bidding. 

Dropping on his knees Lankfort managed to fend 
off the “rail-cut’”? which had caused the mischief. In 
the meantime the foot-log, held by the chain, swung 
around, carrying its freight of human life to shallow 
water. 

When Hudnut reached the shore he could scarcely 
walk. Jim and his father helped the old man up the 
hill to the house, where he was made comfortable. 

But the shock was too severe, and Hudnut’s age 
too great, to make his recovery an easy thing. For 
days he lay ill, and all the while Janie trotted around, 
caring for his wants, busy among her brothers and 
sisters, and keeping up the housework just the same. 

There was no thought of heroism on Janie’s part. 
She was just trying to fill mother’s place, and that 


| was all she thought about it. 


“Don’t let ole Hudnut have a bit o’ that,’? he had 


| 


“Go and fetch Mr. Hudnut’s horse, Jim,” said the | 


The day after the old man was brought to the 
house, when the chill was on him, and when he 
refused food, Janie came in with a small dish in her 
hand. 

“You seemed to sort o’ like this apple-bufter,”’ she 
said. “Don’t you think you could eat a little o’ 
that?”’ 

There were no “airs” about Janie in this little pro- 
ceeding. Hudnut was “company,” and that was 
enough. The old man took some of the butter, and 
now and then some more of it, with other food. 

“I’m getting quite braced up,” said he. 

Hardened as the world took the old money-lender 


chief of all childish woes and mishaps, and they | eyes as he went out. Janie saw something was | to be, all this unconscious self-sacrifice was not lost 


came to her continually with their petty trials. 
And Jim, the simple-minded fellow, watched his “What’s the matter, Jim?” she asked. 

sister much as an over-obedient dog watches his mas-| He did not answer, and she repeated the question, 

ter. Like a dog, too, he growled, snapped and snarled | sharply. 

at the rest sometimes, but at the feet of Jintsey he “Nothin’ much,” he said. 

worshipped. To him her word was law. “What are you goin’ todo? Out with it, Jim!” 
‘‘Jintsey can do more with Jim, when he gits into She spoke in a tone of authority. 

one of his mad spells, than me or the ole woman,” “Goin’ to put a couple o’ cuckle-burrs under Ole 

Joe said. 
Joe Lankfort had taken his wife “to see the doc- opened the stable door. 

tor,”’—it was more economical than asking the doctor | ‘None o’ your nonsense, Jim! You know what 

to come and see the patient,—and the physician’s | mother’d say if she was livin’. Now jest saddle that 

decision, after a careful examination, was brief. In | horse right, an’ don’t you go to playin’ any o’ your 

a few words, with perfect kindness, he told them the | tricks on Mr. Hudnut.” 

truth. Mrs. Lankfort was doomed, and when they Then she dropped her voice to a kindly tone, and 

went home they carried a burden beside which the | added: 

mortgage seemed as light as air. “Do jest what’s right, Jim. The man that eats at 
“Unless a change for the better takes place soon, | our table must be treated jest like he was our friend, 

Mrs. Lankfort, the case will become incurable. In | Jim—recollect that.” 

fact, nothing can cure you now; but travel might She returned to the house, and Jim obeyed the 

benefit you considerably.” order, as Janie well knew he would, though why he 
That evening, just before bedtime, Mrs. Lankfort did not carry out his original plan he could not 

called Jintsey into the kitchen. The daughter leaned, | have explained. Perhaps he began to look upon the 

as if tired, against the jamb of the fireplace, as her guest as a friend of the family, as Janie’s last remark 

mother sat down in the only chair in the room. seemed to make him. 
“Janie,” said the mother, after a brief silence, It was growing dark when Hudnut mounted his 


wrong, and followed her brother to the stable. 


| 





Hudnut’s saddle, that’s all,” said the boy, as he) 


on him. 

By and by he was ready to go home. Jim brought 
his horse, and with some difficulty the old) man 
mounted to the saddle. 

“Look here, Lankfort,’’ he said, as he sat still 
before starting, “I’ve been some trouble to you and 
your daughter, and I'll settle it with you one of these 
days.” 

“We don’t make no charge, Mr. Hudnut,” said 


| Lankfort, with sudden dignity. 


“And I’m a thousand times obliged to you besides,” 
said the old man. Then, lifting his hat to Janie, who 
stood in the door, the old man bowed with old- 


| fashioned grace. Repeating his bow to the rest of 


the family he touched spurs to his horse and rode 
away. 

Naturally Lankfort was disappointed, for the old 
man’s promise of settlement “one of these days” 
was not very assuring. Of course “no charge” was 
made, but Lankfort could not help thinking, “ ’Taint 
easy f’r a poor man, this sort o’ thing, besides—”’ and 
then he went about his work, mumbling over some- 
thing about the mortgage. 

But poor Jim, who had groomed the oid man’s 
horse so faithfully, was downright angrv, and gave 
vent to his feelings freely, the children indorsing his 
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sentiments as he gave them utterance. 
caught the contagion of dislike, and sighed as she 
took up her daily duties. 

“Now, Hudnut,” said the old man to himself, as he 
crossed the stream, now placid enough, “now, Hud- 
nut, you’ve got to do the handsome thing by the 
Lankforts. 
nut—in fact, you’ve got to do it. Figure out the 
amount of interest which Lankfort has paid on that 
mortgage and deduct it from the principal. Eh? 
Better give up the mortgage and take his note for the 
balance, Hudnut—and be easy on him, too.” 

After riding on awhile in silence the old man re- 
sumed his conversation with himself: 

“You can do better than that, Hudnut. 
d@you hear? Be good all over, Hudnut, while you 
are about it.” He chuckled as he spoke. “Instead 
of keeping that note for the balance, suppose you just 
deposit it in the bank to the daughter’s credit, with 
the understanding that she is to have the interest as 
long as the principal of the note is unpaid. That’s it, 
Hudnut! Fix it up just that way.” 

And so, be it said to the old money-lender’s lasting 
credit, Joe Lankfort’s “everlastin’ mortgage’? was 
transformed into a blessing to poor hard-worked 
Jintsey. And thus a new era dawned upon the ne’er- 
do-wells of the hewed-log cabin on the hill. 


Old man, 


Lucius Goss. 





For the Companion. 


A PYTHON-HUNT. 


If the Bosjesman, or Bushman of South Africa, 
has one dainty that tickles his palate more than any 
other, it is baked python—the flesh of the huge species 
of snake generally known as the boa constrictor. 

The natives’ method of hunting this reptile is differ- 
ent from that employed in their pursuit of any other 
game, inasmuch as while a body of fifty to one hun- 
dred men is engaged in the chase, the action belongs 
to one man in the search, and to two at the end. 

During my sojourn in Africa, I once met a party of 
Bushmen who were about to undertake a python- 
hunt. I knew several of the men. I was curious to 
see their methods of hunting the python, and left our 
camp on the plains to join them. 

A day’s journey brought us well into the tangled 
primeval bush. While we camped for the night, 
scouts were sent out in all directions in search of 
python trails. So far as I could learn, these con- 
sisted of curious marks about the pools and dry 
“kloofs,” or watercourses. What the signs were I 
could not ascertain. 

It was late the following day when our scouts re- 
turned with the information that there were traces of 
two large reptiles about two hours’ tramp away. 
Early the next morning the start was made. 

We had not proceeded far before the forest became 
exceedingly dense. The broad-leaved trees stretched 
their arms on all sides, and it was with difficulty that 
the rays of light filtered through the green screen, 
turning the gloom into a kind of thick, greenish- 
black haze, that made the eves ache until they be- 
came accustomed to it, and caused the pupils to dilate 
until they gleamed like those of a reptile. 

Creepers, varying from the size of a packthread to 
that of a ship’s cable, hung from branches of trees 
whose lowest limb was thirty feet from the ground, 
and then, twisting and twining in every direction, 
became entangled with the thorny mimosa bushes 
which cumbered the ground. 

Here and there a rough path was broken through 
the rank undergrowth, evidently by the passage of a 
rhinoceros, elephant, or other giant of the woods, 
forcing his way through to the nearest pool. 

These tracks were the haunt of the pythons. Coiled 
around a limb overhead, motionless, looking like a 
part of the tree, the reptiles watch for the passage 
of some animal which they may devour. 

There was « curious stillness in these solitudes; 
the hiss of a small snake, the twitter of a grasshopper 
or a locust, the hoot of an owl, or the occasional 
chatter of a monkey sounded strangely aggressive. 

Our party was divided into tens. Nine of each 
party spread themselves out with just enough space 





between each two men to enable them to scan every | 


tree and every open space, while the tenth man re- 
mained at some distance in the rear. I did not know 
until later what had become of him. 

I was between two natives, and simply threaded 
my way as quietly as I could, not bothering myself 
with trying to discern any object in the gloom. I 
could rely upon the sharper eyes of the natives, and 
the knowledge that when the quarry was found I 
should be brought to it. 

For offensive arms the natives had only their puny, 
but terrible, bows and arrows which, instead of 
sticking in their head-dress, as in the open, were now 
slung upon their backs in a rude bark quiver. 

Each man carried a thin cord of sinnet, or twisted 
bark fibre, about as thick as a thread, and perhaps 
from sixty to eighty yards in length. I had my usual 
companion, a double express rifle weighing about ten 
pounds, and sighted to the breadth of a hair. 

The air was cool, but the half-light seemed to have 
the property to render it oppressive. I was getting 
very tired, when the peculiar harsh chirp struck my 
ear that is given by the industrious little bird which 
does for the rhinoceros the duty that is sometimes 
performed by the fine comb of civilization. I half- 
turned, instinctively expecting to see or hear the 
presence of the monarch which the bird attended. 

It was not a single chirp, however, but a dozen 
continuous ones, that seemed to start away off on my 
left hand, and pass over to my right. I knew, there- 
fore, that it was a signal, passing from one native to 
another, and I turned to the one nearest to learn the 
reason. Every native in sight was standing perfectly 
still. The one on my left hand gave two hurried 
chirps, and then, beckoning me to follow, turned 
abruptly to the left, and led me fully four hundred 
yards before we reached the point from which the 
sound had started. 

There we found a tall, sinewy native lying flat upon 
the ground, with every muscle quivering as he lis- 
tened, through the sound of our approach, for any 
movement on the part of the game he had located. 

A hurried conversation took place, and one of the 
men disappeared to make a detour to a certain point. 
Then the tall fellow who had found the quarry beck- 
oned me to follow him. 
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Even Janie 


I'll tell you what you’d better do, Hud- | 
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Skirting along the side of an elephant track, he led 
me about two hundred feet forward, avoiding every 
twig and holding back every leaf as we slowly made 
our way to a spot where the path narrowed percep- 
tibly. 

Quivering with excitement, and pointing with his 
sinewy arm, my guide indicated a large tree some 
distance in front, one of the boughs of which seemed 
gnarled and twisted in a way such as no other tree 
ever was. Suddenly a portion of the bough seemed 
to fall, and swayed to and fro. 

I saw that it was the head and neck of a huge 
| python, doubtless disturbed by its instinctive knowl- 

edge of our presence. In aninstant my rifle was at 
my shoulder, for I hate a snake more than anything 
| else in the world. 

A touch recalled to me the consciousness that I was 

a guest, not a principal, in the hunt, and I reluctantly 
dropped my rifle and watched my guide. 

Telling me not to move under any circumstances, 
| he slipped into the path, and discharged an arrow in 
| the direction of the reptile. To my surprise, the 
missile whizzed harmlessly above the snake, and fell 
away up the path. These natives are magnificent 
marksmen, and I could not understand why so easy 
a mark was missed. 

When I turned my head I found that the native had 
disappeared, and, remembering his injunction, I stood 
still. A faint, rustling noise attracted my attention, 
and, looking closely, I saw a thin thread, which had 
evidently been attached to the arrow, swiftly drawn 
along forward, and then replaced by a stouter cord. 
This, then, explained why the arrow had been shot 
over the reptile. 

The python seemed little disturbed at the rustling 
made by the cord, but remained upon the alert. By 
and by the cord tightened, and then appeared to move 
by jerks, as if something were being drawn along by 
it, while I heard the sound of approaching footfalls. 

The python raised its head, stretched the long, 
sinuous upper part of the body in the air, and gazed 
down the path. Then, with its eyes blazing like 
stars, its body thickened and withdrew back to the 
branch, coiled and ready for action. 

The footsteps came nearer and nearer, and at last 
there appeared in the centre of the path, approaching 
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from the direction from which we had come, a goat, 
| having a stick about four inches long passed through 
| the nostril, to which was attached the cord that had 
| been carried by the arrow. 
| This arrow had been shot forward toward the point 
| where the man who had made the detour had gone, | 
ready to receive it. After shooting, the native who 
sent the arrow had gone back and attached the string 
to a goat. 
| Taking the cord attached, the foremost man had 
| drawn it along until the goat, feeling the constant 
| gentle pull at the stick in her nostrils, had walked | 
quietly forward in obedience to the string. 

I learned later that the goat had been carried by 
the tenth man, who followed at a distance to avoid | 
the noise, and was summoned up by signal. 

The animal appeared to have no knowledge what- 
ever of the presence of the python, and walked quietly 
along, following the drawing of the cord. As it | 
passed where I stood, it evidently scented me, and | 
bleated. As it did so the python raised its head with 
a quick, angry jerk. I could see its eye flash again. 

A jerk of the cord set the animal moving again, 
and it was now within a few feet of the bough around 
which the reptile was coiled. 

As it passed underneath, the folds of the huge 
snake could be seen working as though foreing the 
length of the body out of the coils around the limb, 
and into that part which was free. 

Another moment, and the black ¢ 
several feet into the air. For an instant it swayed to 
and fro, as if gathering momentum, and then, with a | 
sudden dart, the head shot forward in a downward | 
direction and struck the goat between the shoulders. 

There was a loud bleat of mingled pain and terror, 
a swishing around of dark coils, a flutter of dead 
leaves, and then I saw the goat completely enveloped 
by the coils of the snake, and dead already. 

The natives were now closing up, and many dark 
faces could be seen around me, curiously peering 
through the curtain of leaves at the victim of their 
coming feast. 

It seemed impossible that the snake could swallow 
the animal, but the marvel was accomplished. Then 
the reptile lazily coiled itself in loose folds, and the 
state of torpor which accompanies its digestive 
process began. 

The natives told me that a watch of several hours 
must take place before the python could be moved, 
since, although it was seemingly torpid, the eyes 
were open, and any approach would be dangerous. 

It seemed foolish to wait when a rifle-ball would 
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settle the matter in a few minutes, but I wanted to 
see the whole proceeding. 

At last a native approached and shot an arrow 
straight through the centre of the python’s head, 
between the eyes. For a few minutes the huge rep- 

| tile thrashed about and then subsided, dead, yet still 
| giving angry muscular jerks on being touched or 
moved. 

“The tail will not die until sundown,” said the 
chief; “we must leave it.” 

I ran my tape over the snake. He measured 
twenty-five feet and some inches. 

The natives began to prepare the body for transpor- 
tation. It was hacked into pieces six feet long; and 
these pieces, supported by loops of bark fibre, were 
slung upon boughs and carried shoulder-high, two 
men to each piece. 

In due time we reached the open, where our first 
camp had been, and then the preparations for the 
feast began. 

A number of natives dug a long trench with their 
spears. Others gathered rocks, and others leaves. 
The stones were placed in the trench, and dry sticks 
were piled upon them and set on fire. The fire was 
renewed until the stones were quite hot. Then the 
embers were fanned out, and the coils of the snake, 
covered with wet leaves, were rolled into the trench, 
and then covered with more leaves, through which 
the steam rose in clouds. 

From time to time more water was thrown on 
carefully, until at last no steam arose. 

The leaves were then raked aside, and, without 
ceremony, or carving, every native went tooth and 
nail into the feast. It was an orgy that passes 
description, and may be imagined, perhaps, when I 
say that by sundown not a vestige was left, and that 
even the marrow had been sucked from the back- 
bone. Several of the natives took joints of this bone, 
filled them with tobacco and used them for pipes. 

For several hours the entire band were totally 
incapable of movement. I had to saunter about until 
their fit of overfeeding should pass away. 

It was very fortunate I did so. About dawn the 
following day, the camp was perfectly quiet. The 
torpid natives lay about like Jogs, and I was leaning 
my back against a guarry tree, smoking and thinking, 


{ THE PYTHON. 


when I heard a heavy rustling on the undergrowth 
opposite me, and almost immediately saw the head 
and body of a python issue from the shade. 

It was the mate of the one we had killed. Attracted 
by the scent, it had followed on a mission of ven- 
geance. 
attracted its attention by a short, sharp noise, causing 
it to hold its head motionless for a second. 
aim and put a bullet fairly into its head, and killed it 
almost instantly. 

Had the reptile struck the sleeping camp, who can 
say what it would have done? 

When the Bushmen awoke, their delight knew no 
bounds, and another feast was organized. I was 
tired of waiting, however, and, by the promise of a 
liberal present of tobacco, I induced one of the men 
to accompany me back to my own camp. 

WILF. P. PoNb. 


es 
A HISTORIC CANAL. 


Within the last quarter of a century railways have 
largely superseded canals as a means of transporta- 
tion. Yet certain canals, like the Erie in the State of 
New York and the Rideau in Canada, still do a con- 
siderable business, and will always remain histori- 
cally important. 


I did not give it much chance, however. I) 


I took | 


The Rideau Canal, for example, has figured largely | 


But for the Rideau Canal, 


Ottawa would not be the Capital of Canada, and the | 


Dominion Government, even, as at present consti- | 


tuted, might never have been organized. 
It owes its existence to the far-sighted military 





genius of the Duke of Wellington, who devised it as | 
a military measure subsequent to the War of 1812 | 


with the United States, when England and Canada | 


met with signal reverses along the frontier of Canada 
West, from the lack of facilities for transporting 
munitions from Montreal westward. 

The St. Lawrence was not then navigable above 
the latter city, on account of the Lachine and other 
rapids; but vessels could pass up the Ottawa River 
as far as the present site of the city of Ottawa. 

The Rideau Canal connects the Ottawa River at 
this point with Lake Ontario at Kingston. It was the 
first great public work carried to completion in Can- 
ada West; it is one hundred and twenty-six miles in 
| length, and includes forty-seven stone locks, twenty- 

four dams, and as many regulating wiers and waste 

wiers. Thirty-three of the locks ascend from the 
| Ottawa River to the level of the country to the south- 
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ward, and fourteen from Lake Ontario at Kingston. 
The canal is eighty feet wide at the surface, sixty 
at the bottom when in earth and fifty-four when in 
masonry. Of the one hundred and twenty-six miles, 
however, one hundred and ten were more easily pre- 
pared along the course of two rivers, the Rideau at 
the Ottawa end, and the Cataraqui above Kingston. 
The engineer who directed the construction was the 
locally celebrated Colonel By. 
three millions of dollars. 

At this time, 1826, the present site of the Canadian 
capital was a dense swamp; and the noble ridge, or 
bluff, where the handsome Parliament Buildings now 
stand, was covered with a thick growth of hemlock 
and pine. 

When confederation was under discussion, and the 
question of locating the Dominion Capital agitated 
Canada, provincial feeling waxed vehement. Mont 
real, Quebec and Toronto each claimed the honor, 
and a decision by the people becoming impossible, 
the matter was referred to the Queen for adjudica- 
tion. Her Majesty, through her counselors, took 
cognizance of the military situation of Canada and 
selected Ottawa as the capital,—contrary to the 
wishes of the Canadian people,—largely on account 
of its position with reference to the Rideau Canal. 


The cost was nearly 
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COME, 
O day of brotherhood, 
When love shall light the skies, 
And men shall run to help 
Their weaker brothers rise. 
—Geo. D. Herron. 
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For the Companion. 


CHINESE SOLDIERS. 


China is a peace-loving nation. Military glory fails 
to attract her people, or to quicken the pulses of her 
young men. Her history, traditions and policy are 
alike opposed to war. The long list of distinguished 
names in her record, with perhaps not more than 
one exception, all are those of men who won their 
honor and fame in literature, art, and as statesmen 
in the more peaceful sense of that word. 

One distinctively military hero they recognize, and 
him they have deified as the “God of War.” They 
dislike fighting so much that they have more than 
once shunned war even at the cost of national honor. 

It is easy to say that this peaceful habit in the 
Chinese is the outgrowth of their natural disposi 
tion, strengthened by the teachings of their sages; 
but that fails to carry one back to the first cause. 

The original reason for her lack of education and 
lack of habit in war is to be found in her situation 
and surroundings. For many centuries she has been 
a giant among pigmies. 





She has been a nation enormous in point of num- 
bers and ability, surrounded only by inferiors. She 
has been, to use a figure which the Chinese them- 
selves prefer, ‘the protecting elder brother” to the 
dozen or more smaller kingdoms and petty tribes 
within her reach. 

She has stamped her religions, her literature, her 
art, and, to a large extent, her language and form of 
government upon them all, and in all her history has 
never had a dangerous neighbor. 

Moreover, China has had no serious foreign wars 
for several centuries. The few in modern times with 
European powers—if two or three petty skirmishes 
may be held to constitute a war—were entirely un- 
equal. They were contests between bows and arrows 
and Gatling guns, between the fourteenth century 
and the nineteenth. 

Of course, the Chinese soldiers ran away, as ours 
would have done under like circumstances. The for- 
eigner gained an advantage, but at the cost of added 
dislike of him and his ways on the part of the 
Chinese, and increased difficulty in all our relations. 

Since, then, the Chinese are by habit and history 
lovers of peace, and the paths to honor and success 
for her young men are those through literature, it 
need hardly be expected that the government of 
China would stand high as a war-making power, or 
that the average Chinese soldier would be a man of 
special ability or mark. 

In point of fact, he is very far from being cither. 
There is no compulsory military service in China. 
Regiments are recruited by voluntary enlistment, as 
in the United States, and in times of peace the re- 
cruits come from the very dregs of the population. 

The soldier is fed, clothed, equipped and paid by 
the state. He is liable to military law with far less 
defence against tyranny and ill-usage than is the 
case in Amevica. Indeed, in these directions he is 
entirely at the mercy of his superior officers. 

His food is but rice and cabbage, and is often not 
enough to satisfy his hunger. His pay is, in theory, 
about five dollars a month, which is decidedly more 
than the average earnings of a laboring man in 
China. But itis so reduced by theft or “squeezings,” 
as they are called, by the various officers through 
whose hands it passes that when it reaches its owner 
there is very seldom two dollars left. In other words, 
more than three-fifths of each man’s pay is regularly 
stolen from him. 

I once, as an act of friendship to a Manchu soldier, 
stationed at Pekin, loaned him a small sum of money 
without interest, and took as security his monthly 
pay check. 

During more than a year in which upon the first 
day of each month I collected the soldier’s pay, it 
never once exceeded one dollar and a quarter, though 
five dollars was legally his due. And in a somewhat 
extended inquiry, I never heard of one soldier who 
actually received one-half his pay. 

A similar process of theft interferes with his food, 
his clothing, and his arms. Indeed it is said, and com- 
monly believed, that many regiments exist only on 
paper, supplies and pay being drawn regularly for 
them and in the event of such an emergency as a 
review neighboring farmers are hired for a day to 
“shoulder arms” and “right about face.” 

Dead men have been known to draw their pay 
and rations with regularity and despatch for many 
months, and infants a year old have, to my knowl 
edge, been duly enlisted and as duly paid. 

The result of such abuses is what might be ex 
pected. A Chinese army exists, to a large extent, 
only on paper. And where fragments of it are 
seen they form, in many cases, a howling, ragged, 
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half-starved mob, dangerous only to the peace 
of the neighborhood and a standing terror to the 
peace-loving farmers and villagers. 

There is a Chinese saying that a soldier is nine 
parts thief and one part soldier, or, as some quote 
it, eleven-tenths thief. Of course they rob and 
steal. Often they would starve if they did not. 
It seems perfectly obvious, even to one who has 


CHINESE 


no technical military knowledge, that four things 
must be necessary to make a good soldier: good | 
and regular food, pay, and clothing, good 
weapons, competent leaders and steady drill. 

The Chinese soldier literally has not one of these 
things. Enough has been said about his food, 
pay, and clothing. His weapons are commonly 
bows and arrows, or spears, or the old match- 
lock. 

It is true that in recent years the Government 
of China has a large variety and a large number 
of foreign arms of the most approved modern 
type. But the immense majority of soldiers in 
the Empire use to-day the same weapons used 
there four hundred vears ago. 

They also carry a large matchlock of rude 
shape, which is managed by two men. It rests 
on the shoulder of one man while the other fires 
it. It is commonly loaded with iron slugs, and 


also commonly kicks over the soldier who fires it | 


off and knocks down the man upon whose shoul- 
der it rests. Hence it is only discharged on solemn 
occasions. 

But perhaps the most serious defect in the 
Chinese army lies in the lack of able leaders. 

There is not in the Empire to-day one military 
officer above the rank of Captain who knows any- 
thing of war as a modern science. They have 
foreign drill-masters and a number of regiments 


equipped with foreign arms and expert in drill. | 


But these are officered by men who know nothing 
about war. 

Yet their lives are often held responsible for 
their success in an art of which they know abso- | 
lutely nothing. 

No wonder the Chinese troops fared badly in 
the recent trouble between France and China in | 
Tonquin. They were commanded by civilians, | 


men who knew nothing, and wished they knew | 


less, about war. 
The governors of two provinces, mild-man- 


nered, inoffensive old men, were sent down there at | 


the head of troops. 
waxed hot,”’ 
with their troops. 


Naturally, ‘“‘when the battle 


For this offence one of the governors was sent | 


to exile, and the other, with several subordinate 
officers, was put to death by imperial command 
in the presence of his troops. It was a gross in- 
justice, and a bitter lesson—so bitter that the next 
time those soldiers, with other equally incompe- 
tent officers, met the French, they stood their 
ground, and whipped them. 

Troops are enlisted by the governors in each 
province for service in that province alone, and 
are equipped and paid there. 

Often when required for service in other parts 
of the country, they mutiny and refuse to per- 
form duty. 

In their weapons and uniform they follow the 
caprice of the local authorities, and one often 
finds in the same region soldiers carrying every 
conceivable form of weapon, from the 
ancient to the latest magazine gun. 

The only army directly 
the Emperor is a Tartar force, with headquarters 
at Peking, and scattered in garrison in the capital 
of every province. The illustration is from a 


most 


photograph of two of these soldiers taken at | 


Peking. 
The government has in recent years made fre- 
quent efforts to change this bad system, but has 


met with serious opposition from the provincial | 


authorities. 

A Chinese regiment presents a very gay appear- 
ance to the foreign observer. 
new and clean, are brilliant in color, often red and 
black, or red and yellow. Each alternate man 
carries a large, decorated banner. 


fans are not forgotten, and Geenally an eutedie 
is seen strapped across the back. 

The onlooker is amused at the curious com- 
mingling of the implements of peace and of war, 
and his amusement is likely to break into open 
laughter if he hears, as I often have, the Chinese 
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ella | Especially will it benefit the United States, for it | from sale or sepenatin, and the spent 0 of 
will greatly decrease, if it does not wholly put a | | the forests from destruction by fires and by the 
| stop to, the flight of defaulters and other crimi- | | depredations of those who take the public timber 
| nals across our frontier into Canada. | without paying for it. 

| Hitherto multitudes of evil-doers have been | 
| able to enjoy the fruits of their misdeeds in per- | 
fect security in Canadian towns within sight of the | 
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| A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 


they concluded to retire, and did so | 


under the control of | 


The uniforms, if 


If it is hot, | 


American boundary line. This has provided a 
temptation for those entrusted with large amounts 
of money, as well as for others inclined to commit | 
the crimes included in the treaty, of which they | 
will now be deprived. 

That such a treaty should at last have been 
concluded is justly a matter of pride to our di- | 
plomatists, and is an event which should be wel- | 
comed by law-abiding people with profound 
satisfaction. 


For the Companion. 
WINDOWS. 


Open the windows of thy mind, 
hat wisdom may an entrance find ; 
Open the windows of thy heart, 
That love and joy thou may ~ impart ; 
Open the windows of thy soul, 
at Heaven's peace may thee enroll. 


Emma C. Down. 
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OUR FORESTS. 





It is estimated, by those whose special study of 
the subject seems to have fitted them to judge, | 
that the number of acres of land in the United | 
States now covered with wood growth is about 
four hundred and fifty millions. Of this area, 
about seventy million acres belong to the United 
States Government. The rest is the property of 
individuals, except a small amount which belongs 
to States of the Union. 

Of the entire forest area, it was ascertained | 


SOLDIERS. 


| commanding officer shout at the top of his voice, 
| “Shole to alms !”’ (Shoulder arms!) “‘Callyalms!’’ | that more than ten million acres were burned | 

| (Carry arms!) ‘Belly well!” (Very well!) These | over in the census year 1880. It is not probable | 
| terms from our tongue have been transferred to | that the annual destruction by fire has fallen off | 
| the Chinese manual of arms. since that year. 
| CHESTER HOLCOMBE. It is estimated that twenty-five million acres of | 
woodland are cut off each year. At this rate of | 
destruction, the woodlands of the United States 

must speedily disappear if it were not the fact | 
that while the woods‘in many places are being | 
wantonly burned or cut away, they are also grow- | 
ing, not only in a great many sites where they | 

| have just undergone destruction, but in many 

places which have been clear of timber. ; | 
nai But although woods grow spontaneously in | 
THE EXTRADITION TREATY. many parts of the country and so freely that | 
there is little fear that there will be a net loss of | 
For a long time a great need has been felt, both | timber east of the one-hundredth meridian, or a 


| by this country and by Great Britain, of a treaty | general unfavorable effect upon soil or climate in | 
by which criminals of certain classes, escaping 


| that region, the new growth, in the forests of the 
| from one country to the other, might be returned | country, does not by any means keep pace with 
| for trial to the country in which the crime was | the destruction. ; 
| committed. Many violators of our criminal laws, | It is estimated that while twenty-four thousand | 
for instance, have found a safe refuge in Canada, | millions of cubic feet of wood are consumed annu- 
| @ British dependency, because there was no agree- | ally in the United States, the wood that grows 
|ment between the two countries by which they | each year on the present forest area of the coun- 
| could be arrested on Canadian soil, given up to | try is not more than twelve thousand millions of 
| the American authorities, and so tried and pun- | cubic feet. 
| ished for their evil-doing. It is reasonably certain that, whether tree 
This need has been, to a large degree, fulfilled | growths as a whole increase or diminish, the great 
|by the new ‘Extradition Treaty’? which was | | forests of the country must disappear unless 
agreed upon by the two governments in the sum- | something is done to check their destruction. 
| mer, was sent by the President to the national| What the effect upon the far Western or more 


| Senate in December, and was duly ratified by that | | arid section of the country would be if the moun- 
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“EACH MOMENT HOLY Is.” 

Each moment holy is, for out from God 

Each moment flashes forth a human soul. 

Holy each moment is, for back to Him 

Some wandering soul each moment home returns. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 
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| Meanwhile one duty is plain 
| violence. 


| began. 





| body on the 18th of February. In order that a/|tain forests were entirely swept away—as they 
| treaty with a foreign nation may come into force, | must be under present conditions, since in that | 
| the Senate must approve it after the President has | region the woods do not ordinarily spring up 
| agreed upon it. |again when cut down—can be anticipated by | | 
No such treaty has been made by the United | observing the effect upon the water flow in New | 
| States and Great Britain for forty-eight years. In| York State of the partial destruction of the | 
1842 such a treaty was made, and has held good | | Adirondack forests. 
from that time until now; but the treaty of 1842 | | It is officially reported that the cutting away of | 
only provided that the very worst criminals who | woods in the Adirondack region has diminished | 
had escaped should be returned to their own coun- | the reliable water supply in the Mohawk and 
tries for trial. | Hudson Rivers by from thirty to fifty per cent. 
The only “extraditable” crimes under it were | The loss begins to affect unfavorably navigation | 
murder, arson, forgery and robbery. One who | in the New York canals and rivers. 
committed any offence less grave than these, if In the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
he once escaped, could not be arrested and given | regions, the drying up of the sources of water | 
up. | supply by the cutting away of the mountain for- | 
The new treaty, however, greatly widens the | ests seriously endangers the supply of water for | 
scope of extraditable offences, and largely in- | the irrigation of the plains below,’and thus men- | 
creases their number. In addition to those named | aces the habitability of those regions. 
under the old treaty, the crimes of embezzlement, | Further east the question is equally a practical 
larceny, fraud by bankers, agents, directors and | one, though not as threatening. The practice is | 
officers of companies, perjury and obtaining | to destroy without replacing. We commonly 
others to commit perjury, abduction and the steal- | trust to the unaided operations of nature to put | 
ing and kidnapping of children, burglary, piracy, | back the wood growths we take; but nature does | 
mutiny and assaults on the high seas, are in- not always put them back. 
cluded among those for committing which a man The experience of the Old World has proved | 
can be taken and returned to his own country for that a steady and profitable supply of wood may 
| trial. be drawn from forests, and a revenue from them | 
| Another notable crime for which an offender derived by those who own them, and the forests 
| may be extradited is that of violating the laws of maintained in good growth at the same time, to | 
the United States or Great Britain which have supply still further revenue and to exercise their 
| been made for the suppression of slavery and the equalizing and preserving influence on climate, 
trading in slaves. rainfall and water supply. 
The treaty is remarkable as well for what it, This lesson of profit and loss should not be a 
| omits as for what it includes. It does not provide | hard one for the practical American people to 
| for the extradition of those who commit what the | learn, and there are many indications, both in the 
| world recognizes as distinctly ‘political offences.” | direction of private enterprise and in projects | 
One, for instance, who commits high treason, who 


for legislation, that they are learning it. 
engages in rebellion against the established power,| President Harrison, in January, sent to Con- 
who plots to overthrow it, is | 


cannot, under this | gress a special message calling attention to the 

treaty, be yielded up to the country against which necessity of preserving the forests on the public 

he has conspired. | domain, and urging early legislation to prevent 
There can be no doubt that the treaty is a wise | the destruction of forest areas. 

one, and will have a very powerful effect in re-| The legislation which is most actively urged 

stricting and punishing crime in both countries. | provides for the withdrawal of public forest lands | 





The revolution in Brazil, 
accomplished with the greatest ease, has not yet 
| given the country a Republican Government, and 
| may not do so for many a year to come. The difficulty 
| in the way is one which-every nation on the whole 
Continent of America, from Canada to Patagonia, 
has to confront and overcome—if it can. 

We call it the race difficulty. Brazil contains about 
fourteen millions of people, of whom not more than 
two millions can be fairly reckoned as white, and this 
small minority are mainly Portuguese who have had 
little experience in self-government. If we grant 
that this ruling class is capable of orderly and stable 
republicanism, what can we say of the millions re- 
maining, pure Indians, half-breed Indians, negroes, 
mulattoes, quadroons, and the large number of per- 
sons of breed so mixed that no one can determine 
which race predominates in them? 

The majority of these are very ignorant, and con- 
sequently the race problem is complicated with the 
caste prejudice—so dear to the ignorant mind! 

Republican institutions are founded upon the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and equal burdens. They 
assume that all men are equally brothers. They ab- 
solutely require a certain average of knowledge and 
intelligence. Wherever there is a mass of ignorant 


which seemed to be 


| or base voters, the political Boss arises, who buys, 


sells and commands their votes. 

No matter whether it is a New York ward filled 
with Poles and Italians, or a district of Mexico pop- 
ulated by semi-savages, the Boss soon makes his 
appearance, and controls the vote. 

We must therefore be patient with our fellow- 
sufferers, the people of Brazil, and not expect them 
| to found a rational and stable government on the 
spur of the moment. 

Their difficulty is ours also. We have the Chinese, 
the untaught negro, the foreigners who do not speak 
our language, and the men who come here after hav- 
| ing been embittered by oppression, with rebellion 
bred into their blood and marrow, men of only one 
| idea, which is that whatever is ought to be imme- 
diately abolished. 

In Canada politics are curiously perplexed from a 
similar cause—the presence of the French Catholics, 
who, after a century of English rule, remain, as Mr. 
Goldwin Smith observes, ‘“‘an undigested lump in the 
body politic.” 

Mexico, Peru, Chili, the States of Central America, 
| the West India Islands, all have the same problem 
before them, all being inhabited by races which 
cannot live together on equal terms, and yet cannot 
willingly accept an inferior place. 

This is the great problem which our youngest reader 
will not live long enough to see completely solved. 
: Not to aggravate the 
case by ill-will, by contempt, by any sort of lawless 
Good-will and the spirit of fair play are 
requisite here, if ever they have been since the world 
The thoughtless boy who sneers at an igno- 
rant Irishman because he is an Irishman, or snowballs 


| a Chinaman, is doing his little utmost to create and 
| nourish race hatred, which blinds the mind and hard- 
| 


ens the heart, and postpones the day when all men 
shall have their rights and codperate as brothers. 


——+or—__—_ 


KEEPING STEP. 

Many years ago, said a well-known writer lately, 
I visited two families in the city of New York. The 
first was that of Mr. Ledger, a professional man of 
moderate means. He had a wife, two daughters and 
a son, who visited in a circle made up of people who 
all possessed large incomes. The Ledgers, however, 
| from time to time gave balls and dinners as nearly 
rivalling their wealthier neighbors as their income 
would permit. The girls wore costly jewelry and 
laces and gowns made by the fashionable dress- 
makers. 

“It is foolish, perhaps,” said their mother, apologeti- 
cally, “but we cant keep step; we must keep up with 
| the procession.’ 

The second house to which I went was also that of 
| & poor professional man. His family had gathered 
| about them friends who had culture and refinement, 
| but who set a just estimate on money and fashion. 
| They were not ashamed of being poor, and made no 


| pretence of wealth. 


The morning after [ arrived I found the mother 
and daughters busy packing a Christmas box which 
was to go to a school for colored children in Alabama. 
Each member of the family brought something: 


| the father had bought books, the girls had dressed 


| dolls, even the children had mended their old toys 
and eagerly packed them. 


“Sarah has not yet brought her share,’ said Mrs. 


| Blank. 


At that moment the old colored cook came in with 
a bag of cookies which she packed in the box with 
many smiles and triumphant nods. 

“Sarah would be grievously hurt if she could not 
keep step too in the good work,” said Mrs. B—, 
| when she had gone out. 

These very different ideas of “keeping step” inter- 
ested me. I followed the fortunes of the two fami- 
lies. 

As the years went on the father in the first one 
died, and the girls, with expensive tastes and sordid 
ambitions, were thrown upon the world, almost 
penniless. They had learned no art, science or craft 
thoroughly. They opened a boarding-house, and are 
still hanging on the outskirts of a fashionable circle, 


| boasting of intimacy with people who care nothing 
| for them and fancying vainly that they are “keeping 
| up with the procession.” 


The children in the second family also have scat- 
tered. Some are married, others are earning their 
own living; none are wealthy. But wherever you 
meet one of them, you find an earnest, cheerful, 
friendly man or woman, who is intent on making the 
world better and happier and who expects you and 
everybody else to keep step in that noble work. 

Not a boy or girl or young man or woman why 
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reads these lines is walking alone. Each is striving 
to keep step with some leader, to march to some goal. 
What is the goal? Who is your leader? 


— +o». 


ETIQUETTE OF SAVAGES. 


The men of our native races showed but scant cour- 
tesy in their ordinary intercourse with each other. It 
was not often that one saw among them any distine- 
tion of rank observed. 


does not favor the theory that they are of Asiatic 


They all carried themselves | 
with an air of independence, to say the least. This 
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taken prisoners. Chained to one another, so as to form | 
a long row, they were brought in front of the Sultan’s 
| <o- A soldier, standing by the first man in the 
| row, asked : 
“Will you acknowledge the Sultan, or die?” 
| ‘“Die,’? answered the man, and his head was hacked 
off with a dagger. 
The same question was asked of the next man, 


| who answered it in the same way, and was also be- | 


headed. Not a man wavered in his refusal to submit 
to the Sultan, not even the twenty-seventh, who had 
seen twenty-six men, several of whom were his 
| brothers, brutally killed. 


origin, for the Coreans on the opposite shore of the | 


Pacific are among the most cringing people in the 
world. The poorer classes are said to prostrate them- 
selves in the dust before their superiors. 

Prostration is one of the oldest modes of saluta- 
tion. it survives only among the least progressive 
people of Asia. Other forms have taken its place, 
even among the neighboring Tartars and the con- 
servative Thibetans. The Tartars scratch their ears, 
and the Thibetans put out their tongues. In giving 
an account of his interview with the chief of the 
police in Thibet, M. Huc, the adventurous missionary, 
says, “After politely putting out our tongues, we 
withdrew.” 

It is to be remarked that scarcely any savage cere- 
monial of this kind permits personal contact. It 
may be that mutual distrust is the reason for this. 

As an exception to the rule, there occurs the rub- 


bing of noses among the Maories of New Zealand; 


but such exceptions are rare. 

Bordering, perhaps, upon this degree of familiarity 
is what is reported of the chief of the Ahts, of 
Vancouver Island. When this dignitary wishes to 
pay his guest an especial compliment, he puts on a 
mask stuck full of porcupine’s quills, upon which he 
heaps a quantity of swan’s down, and, dancing up to 
his visitor, he gives a jerk with his head and sends 
the down all over the honored individual. 

It is reported of a tribe of natives in Africa that 
whenever one of them wants to show his pleasure at 
meeting a friend, he claps his hands twice. . This 
manner of welcoming is common among children of 
all countries. Aside from its noisy demonstration, it 
reminds one of the Chinese form of salutation 
These people fold one hand over the other, and raise 


the clasped hands a little higher than the right shoul- 
der. The head is inclined to the same side until the 


right cheek nearly rests upon the hands. If unusual 
pleasure at the meeting is to be shown, the hands, 


still folded, are moved up and down repeatedly with | 


a rapid motion. 
——_~+or—_____ - 
IRON BARS. 


One of the buildings of the Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia, after the great fair was over, was 
given up to the plants which had been sent from 
Australia and South America. Gigantic banana 
plants, monstrous tree-ferns, palms and orchids, 
grew rapidly year after year in the warm, moist 
atmosphere of the huge conservatory. 

When, however, some of the palm-trees reached 
the roof, they bent their distorted limbs, and began 
to fade. They had touched the iron bars above them, 
had tried vainly to thrust them aside, to draw them 
down, to climb above them; but finding the obstruc- 
tion impassable, they slowly bent under the pressure 
and withered. 

In how many human dwellings is an iron bar set 
overhead, which prohibits upward growth to some of 
the inmates. 

“There are human wills,” says Dean McCoy, “which 
are resolute and strong in their grip as bulldogs. 
They are usually found in men or women of ignorant 
minds and coarse natures,—ignorance and coarseness 
but make them the more cruel tyrants.’ I always 
know a house in which one of these bulldog wills is 
to be found by the cowed and uneasy look of its other 
inmates.” 

Every human plant has a right to its own best 
development. A little firm resistance to selfishness, 
an occasional appeal to common-sense and right feel- 
ing, may be as helpful to the selfish as to the unselfish 
member of the family. Submission to vulgar, brutal 
selfishness is not a proof either of goodness or of 
wisdom. It is simple cowardice. 


——____ ~or- —_ 
“GREAT MAN.” 


Among the lawyers of Boston who knew the late 
Rufus Choate there are many stories told of his wit 
and his cleverness which have escaped his biogra- 
phers, although they are quite as characteristic of the 
man as many things which are preserved with the 
utmost care. 

Many of these anecdotes bear upon his personal pecu- 
liarities, and not a few have reference to that hand. 
writing which was so marvellously bad that it seems 
impossible that any one should ever have been able 
to decipher its crooked hieroglyphics. 

It is said that upon one occasion Mr. George Tick- 
nor, the well-known authority upon Spanish litera- 
ture, happened to sit beside Mr. Choate in the court 
room when the latter was bending his brows over a 
bit of his own manuscript which he evidently found 
it pretty hard to decipher. 

“Mr. Choate,” the other said, ‘I have a manuscript 
at home of which the writing closely resembles | 
yours.” 

“Ah,” Mr. Choate responded; ‘‘who wrote it?” 

“Philip II. of Spain.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Choate again, ‘Great man, Philip 
II.” Then he added with that twinkle in his eye 
which was so irresistible, “Great man; much in | 
advance of his time.” 


—_ ee 
CALM COURAGE. 


What a furious man does, be it ever so daring, is 
not to be placed to the account of that true courage 


which is cool and calm, even when standing face to | 


face with death. The serenity of true courage is 


illustrated by an anecdote told in “The Land of an | 


African Sultan.” 

In 1888 the Sultan of Morocco was engaged in war 
with the tribe of the Beni M’ Guild, which had re- 
volted against his authority. Toward the end of the 
war, twenty-seven of the head men of the tribe were 


HOPELESSLY ABSENT-MINDED. 


The freaks of absent-minded people are often 
amusing to hear of, but so great is the inconvenience 
which they cause to the perpetrators and to their 
friends that one never hears of them without the 


feeling that absent-mindedness is to be shunned as a | 


disease, and fought against in every possible way. 
An amusing instance of the plight into which an 


*T have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 


a big thing.” Josrepu E. Foster, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. | 
| | For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express | 
| paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & Co., 27 Central | 


| Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 
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For the use of Teachers and Scholars, we have just 
published an Octavo Book containing words and music 
arranged for piano or organ with recitative libretto 
suitable for public use, age an interesting method 
of entertainment, tableaux vivants for Arbor Day. 
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absent-minded man may contrive to get himself oc- | 


curred at an ordination in Maine not long since, when 
a number of clergymen were gathered to ordain one 
of their brethren. 


The place was a country town, and the visitors, 
instead of being quartered at hotels, were distributed 
among the me smbers of the society at whose church 
the ordination was to take place. 

Doctor Blank, who was to preach the sermon, 
stayed with an ‘old de: acon, and, as it chanced, was 
quartered in a room upon the door of which was a 
spring lock. 

Just as the moment came for driving to church, 


were waiting, and announced that when he had come 
| out of his room he had forgotten to put the catch of 
the lock down, and had left on the table within not | 
only the key, but the sermon he was bout to deliv er. 
For an instant there was complete consternation, 
but fortunately the son of the family recollected that 
there was a duplicate key, which was produced, and | 
the doctor went placidly’ upstairs after his manu- 
script. 
Three minutes later he reappeared, with an expres- 


and explained that when he got to his room he could 


not remember what he had come for, and that laying | 


down the key, he had started to ask, but had been 


* | brought to his senses when the door once more swung 


| to behind him, and he realized that it had again shut 
in his sermon. 

There was no locksmith within call, and it would 
| have been a desperate case for the doctor had not the 
| son Once more come to the rescue by TO” uring a 
| =— and climbing in at the window of the cham- 
yer 

He took the double precaution of taking from the 
table his own key, and of setting the door open with 
achair against it, and the clergyman, who was pro- 
fuse in his thanks, once more went upstairs to get his 

sermon. 

When he came down, the family started for church, 
and .y as they reached it the hostess remarked, 
with a smile, that the con regation would never 
know how near they came to having no sermon. At 
the words a sudden paleness came over the face of 
Doctor Blank. 

“T have left it at home after all!” he gasped, hold- 
ing out the key to his room. “I took the key in- 
stead!” 


—~~o>—_—__ 
JUST IN TIME. 


On one occasion, during the Mine Run campaign 
of the Army of the Potomac, orders were issued for 
a general attack at eight o’clock the next morning, at 
the sound of a signal gun. The Confederate forces 
were in a very strong position, and the Union men 
were not greatly pleased with the prospect before 
them. 


From daylight, says the historian of the Sixteenth 
Maine Regiment, every man thought he heard the 
signal gun. The snapping of a twig would make 
men jump. 

At five o’clock the regiment moved to the right of 
the first division. Knapsacks were unslung, and we 
took — in the second line and waited for the 
signal that would ring out the knell of many thou- 
sand soldiers. 

At thirty-five minutes past seven a young officer 
came dashing madly up the line. Just in the rear of 
our regiment was a slough-hole which the horse 
failed to clear; with a plunge he went in to his 
shoulders, crushing the ctheor neath him as he fell. 


position. 

Fearfully pale, and hardly able to breathe, he man- 
aged to say, “I am General Meade’s son. Send an 
officer quickly to the right and say that the order to 
attack is countermanded. Quick! Quick!” 

Lieutenant Davis, I think it was, was immediately 
mounted and despatched to General ——. Young 
Meade was true = and insisted upon going forward 
with the despate'! 

Having been assisted to mount, he put spurs to his 
horse, and reeling in the saddle fled eee the front, 
and reached General in season to confirm the 
advance courier and stop the mouth of the black 
monster that in ten seconds would have pronounced 
| the doom of ten thousand men, and perhaps of the 

Army of the Potomac. 





42> 
or 





TWO KINDS OF ENGLISH, 


There is an abundance of “tit for tat’’ or the ‘‘you’re 
another” style of speech among Englishmen and 
Americans, when they discuss their respective 
methods of speaking their native language. An Amer- 
ican gentleman, for instance, has declared that if one 
wishes to hear English spoken with purity, he should 
| go to Boston, and listen to the more cultivated of its 
| citizens. 





On the other hand, complaints of the American 
| accent are abundant among our cousins across the 
| water, and one enraged English traveller complains 
that he was told, in the United States, that he “spoke 
with an English accent.” 

An American lady residing in Germany met there a 
| Fraiilein who spoke English remarkably well, and 
who, when the fact was remarked upon, said that she 
| | had spent three years in England, and eighteen 
| months in the United States. Having mistaken the 


American for an English woman, she innocently went 
on to remark that she had feared her accent would 
be 8 oiled by the time spent in the States. 
id you find it so?” asked the American. 
“No was the reply, “I was fortunately able to 
| correct it by stopping in England on my way back.” 

It is said that a young American in Berlin was 
asked by an Englishman what language she spoke. 

“T speak American,” was the spirited but saucy 
reply; ‘but T can understand English if it is spoken 
slow ly? 

Like a certain patriotic old farmer, she probably 
wished to assume that the English language was un- 
known on our continent. 

“Don’t let me hear anything about ‘speaking Eng- 
lish,’”’ said this unreasonable patriot. ‘“That’s only 
done across the seas. We’ve got two languages here, 
American and Yankee. The minister speaks one, 
and me and my wife Nancy speak the other.” 


Doctor Blank appeared in the parlor where the family | 


sion of mingled contrition and despair upon his face, | 


Some of ‘the men released him from his perilous | 





The author of this admirable little 
work has, for many years, been close- 
ly connected with Mr. Thos. Edison 


ments and inventions. 





has felt the need of just such a book 
as he has been led to prepare. 

Boys of fourteen years of age and 
—_ upward will find in the work prac- 
Price 50 tical information in the various 
branches of electrical sciences. 

Six editions have already been sold in America and 
| three editions in England. 

| Mr. Thos. Edison writes: “I have read the MS. of your 
‘A B C of Electricity,’ and find that the statements | 

















of the subject and management of the matter have 
impressed me favorably. Yours truly, THos. A, Ep1son.” 

We will send the book to any address, postage paid, 
on receipt of 5) cents. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


41 Temple ince. Beaten, Ma Mass, 





in his marvellous electrical experi- | 


Words by George é ‘ooper, melodies by Charles E. Pratt | 


From his practical standpoint he | 





you have made therein are correct. Your treatment | 


| 
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If you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
passed. Their present popularity 
in every county in the United States 
proves it, for I now have customers 
at more than 32,500 post-offices. 
When once sown, others are not 
wanted at any price. My new Cata- 
logue for 1890 zs pronounced the 
most original, beautifully illustrated 
and readable Seed Catalogue ever 
published. You should not think of 
purchasing any SEEDS before 
sending for it. It is mailed free to 
customers and to all others enclosing 


10 cents in stamps for it. 

My Special List of Striking Specialties 
for ’90 mailed free to all who write for it, 
mentioning this paper. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
_1711 Filbert St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NORTHERN GROWN TREES 
FRUIT and Ornamental 

Vines, Shrubbery, BULBS and ROSES 
at Wholesale Prices to RETAIL BUYERS 
We give more for the money than any r= 
nursery in America. You cannot afford to do 


without our Catalogue. It tells the whole 
story and will be sent FREE to all who apply. 


J. We Ml ILLER & C0. » FIERO Tis 








EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 





No. 
Cents, 3% Cards, of Marcus Ward's, -Prang’s 
Jards, assorted. 
STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 cents, and $1.00 each, for 
Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected 
with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 


We will send the first five packages for $2.40 post-paid, 
and of the complete sets for $3.40 post- -paid. 

o. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 C ents for Postage, 17 
Prang & Co.’s and other fine Easter Cards, together 
with a handsome Birthday Booklet and a Calendar for 1890. 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage 
large and finer Cards tr 

_ witha a shaped monotint booklet. 

No. 3.—For 25 


‘om the above publishers, toget her 


Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 
rang’s, Tuck’s ard’s 


B = a beautiful cards. 

No. 4.—For 50 Cents ‘and 4¢ s for Postage, 5 
Easter Booklets, ine ludin: - Bean booklet. 

vo. 5.— Fo 1.00, and 8S Cents for Postage 


handsome Souvenir Books, with appropriate =F 


tions from best authors 3 ACKER. Fe 25 and 50 cents each. 


No. 6.—BIRTHDAY PA 
rine Cs ards of Pr 


Ror 50 Cents, 17 


an 
yo USDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 


FOR TEACHERS. 


| 50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00, and 8 cents for Postage. 


And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 Cards, no two alike 


PAPER. 





EACON HILL LINEN. For Fashionable Uses is the Best Paper made. 
COMMONWEALTH LIN aN, Medium-pr cea bu srade, 
U.S. TRE AStRY BOND. hest Pa ery fashionable. 


S TYPE-W RITING | 


a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts. 


APER: 


PAPER BY THE POUN We guarantee our price 
« velopes from 10 cents a pound and upward, with prices 
hese papers are the correct sizes and finish for feoktonalle correspondence. 









pe ade 8 
- Best Af c heave st in 
lowest in America. Sam} > 


the market.” 
sheets of paper and en 
and number of sheets to 








SPECIAL OFFER. argutead station: 8 2 er we will prepay fre ight charges to nearest 


of this. Agents and 


your orders with frien 
Jealers should correspond with us. 


ds and take advantage 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. For $1.75 we send a copper plate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. Esti- 


mates furnished for Wedding and C lass-day Invitations, Street Dies, 


Crests and Stamping. Samples free on gee : All de = is done on our premises. 
Ve guarantee satisfaction. 


sai workmen and use the finest cards. 


We employ only the 


Handsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 





| $1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon St., Boston. 











Less House-Cleaning 
Less Annoyance 


it and use it sooner or later. 


Bewar 











More Health 


More Comfort 


nang is the experience of women whouse Pearline for houseclean- 
g, and thedegree of health and comfort is largely due to the way 
an use it. Directions for saving labor on every package. Deli- 
cate women can clean house by i its aid ; 
and husbands will never know the work is going on—out of the 
way, and they will beignorant of it. Itis bosh tosay that Pearline 
hurts the clothing, the paint or the hands. Numbers of people 
clean their teeth with it ; many babes have been washed with it 
from their birth ; the most delicate of laces and linens have been 
subjected to the severest of tests, 
everybody who must do this work, is benefitted by reason of 
the use of Pyle’s Pearline. It’s the modern soap. You'll know 
Your grocer keeps the goods, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
—= they claim to be Pearline, or 


S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous, 
164 


children will be a help, 


Everything washable, and 


‘the same as Pearline,” 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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MARCH. 

Th. 13. Herschel discovered the Planet Uranus, 1781. 
Fr. 14. Farragut ran the Blockade of Port Hudson, 1863. 
Sa. 15. Maine admitted to the Union, 1820. 

Su. 16. James Madison, Fourth President, born, 1751. 
Mo. 17. Prussian “Landwehr” formed, 1813. 

Tu, 18. Insurrection of the Paris Commune, 1871. 

We. 19. Or. Livingstone, the African Missionary, born, 1813. 





For the Companion. 


THE DEAD BOY’S PORTRAIT AND 
His DOG. 


Day after day I have come and sat | 


THE YOUTH’S 


made no answer, but lay, sleeping—taking no | 
notice. 

Did she hear them? Who can say? 

If they had been spoken yesterday they would 
have filled her soul with happiness. 


WILD BEASTS IN INDIA. 


Every country on the globe has its own special 
curse. Wild beasts are the curse of India. They | 
destroy on an average about twenty-five thousand 
persons a year, most of whom are killed by the bite | 
or the hug of snakes. The British governments in 
India, which pay rewards for the slaying of wild 
beasts, keep also exact accounts of their depreda. | 
tions, which are published from time to time in the | 
newspapers. The London Times summarizes the last | 
report thus : 

“During the year, twenty-two thousand one hundred | 
and thirty-four persons were killed by snakes, nine | 
hundred and twenty-eight by tigers, two hundred and | 
twenty-two by wolves, one hundred and ninety-four | 
by leopards, one hundred and thirteen by bears, fifty- 
seven by elephants, twenty-four by hyenas, and 
eleven hundred and sixty-nine by other animals, in- 
cluding scorpions, jackals, lizards, boars, crocodiles, 
buffaloes, mad dogs and foxes. ; 

“In the same year nearly sixty thousand domestic 
animals were destroyed by wild animals, but in this 


Beseechingly upon the mat, | ease the proportions are quite different, for while 


Wistfully wondering what you are at! 


Why have they placed you on the wall, | 
So deathly still, so strangely tall ? 
You do not turn to me, nor call. 


Why are you fastened in a frame ? 
Why do I never hear my name ? 


snakes were responsible for the deaths of eleven- 
twelfths of the human beings, they only killed two in 
every fifty-seven animals, tigers and leopards doing 
the greatest damage. 

‘In the case both of human beings and animals, the 


| destruction appears to be on the increase; in the 


You are the same, and not the same! | former case, the number is higher than any one of 


Away from me why do you stare 
So far out in the distance where 
lam not? Lam here! Not there! 


What has your little Doggie done ? 
You used to whistle me to run 


| the previous ten years, and in the latter it is third in 
| ten years in point of numbers killed. 


“At the same time, the numbers of wild béasts 


| killed and the rewards paid for that purpose are in- 


creasing. In 1886 twenty-two thousand wild beasts 


| 
| 
} 
/ yere destroyed, and four hundred and seventeen 
Beside you, or ahead, for fun! | wer lestroyed, 


You used to pat me, and a glow 

Of pleasure through my life would go! 
How is it that I shiver so? 

My tail was once a waving flag 

Of welcome! Now I cannot wag 

It for the weight I have to drag. 

I know not what has come to me. 

*Tis only in my vey 4 I see 

Things smiling as they used to be. 

I do not dare to bark, I plead 

But dumbly, and you never heed ; 
Nor my protection seem to need. 

I watch the door, I watch the gate; 
lam watching early, watching late, , 
Your Doggie still!—1 watch and wait! 


GERALD MASSEY. 


For the Companion. 
THE DARKENED CHAMBER. 


Outside of the farm-house the sun was shining, 
and the wind stirring the great bed of mignonette 
under the windows. The farmer's old wife planted 
it in the spring, that the sweet odor might come 
up to her while she was at work. Great flocks of 
ducks and chickens were cackling about the 
kitchen door, now waiting for her. It was she 
who always fed them, and the robins and spar- 
rows, too, in winter. She loved every living 
thing, no matter how small or ugly, which God 
had made. 

But though these dumb creatures have watched 
with their bright, anxious eyes for days, they 
cannot find her. Her chamber windows are closed 
so that there is only a dull twilight inside, and on 
the bed she lies dumb and motionless. 

She was always at work from early dawn until 
late at night, and now it is the busiest hour of the 
day. ‘The house is crowded with strangers, her 
children are in grief and trouble, but she lies 
there sleeping, and takes no notice. 

Her husband, a hard-featured old man, bends 
over her with an unaccustomed moisture in his 
keen eyes. 

“She was a good wife,”’ he says to his daughter. 
‘She worked hard for me for forty years. Maybe 
too hard. She looks tired out.’’ 

*“‘She slaved for us all!”’ cries the girl, sobbing, 
on her knees. ‘I might have lightened the load 
for her. How patient she was! Nobody ever 
saw her angry or fretful, no matter how hard the 
day's work had been. I went to her with all my 
worries and troubles. She was so wise! Whom 
can 1 go to now? There is nobody that can fill 
her place to me! Nobody! nobody!” 

One of her sons, a haggard, middle-aged man, 
whose face bore the traces of dissipation, had sat 
alone during this time in the corner of the dark- 
ened room unnoticed, for he had long been an 
outcast, and father and sisters had lost affection 
for him and even their interest in him. 

When they had gone out now he came up and 
kneeled beside the bed and laid his head on the 
breast on which he had slept when he was a baby. 
But for the first time, there was no warm beat in 
it for her son. 

‘“‘Mother,”’ he whispered, ‘‘yow never failed me! 
Every man’s hand is against me, but you—you 
loved me!”’ 

All he had known of good or of Christ in the 
world was through her. She was an illiterate, 
humble woman; her voice was never heard in 
public, even in the little church prayer-meetings ; 
but all through his life she had prayed with her 
boy, she had talked to him of God and heaven as 
of things as real to her as the house in which she 
lived and worked. 

Now she had gone to them and he was alone. 

He kneeled beside her, silent, for a long time 
and then rose, and taking her cold hand in his, 
promised before God to lead a different life. A 
ray of sunlight struggled into the room and fell 
upon him as he stooped and kissed her. 

‘Mother, you have saved me at last!’’ he said 
and went out, his coarse face full of exaltation. 

But to all these words of approval, of remorse, 
of love, from the lips that were dear to her she 


| thousand snakes. Among the wild beasts were nearly 
seven thousand wolves, four thousand leopards, about 


| fifteen hundred each of tigers, bears and hyenas, and 


| seven elephants.” 

| India contains a population of two hundred and 
seventy millions of people, and it seems surprising that 
the wild beasts can hold their own against such a 
multitude; but, in fact, a large portion of the terri 
tory is covered with dense growths of forest or bam 
boo, scarcely penetrable by man, in which huge snakes 
and savage tigers, and other beasts, find themselves 

| perfectly at home. 

Besides, it is not every man that dares face a tiger, 
a wild elephant, or a boa constrictor; nor can the 
Indian villagers in remote places command the 
weapons which make the conflict equal between men 
and savage animals. 

The people there are effeminated by the warm cli 
mate, oad are kept extremely poor by the various 
tax-gatherers who prey upon them. Two hundred 
and seventy million people of our hunting race would 
soon do for India what Saint Patrick is said to have 
done for Ireland. 


—_———_or——— 
THROUGH THE FIRE. 


‘Listener,’ in the Boston 7ranscript, remarks that 
great calamities are not altogether calamitous, since 
they serve to bring into action some of the nobler 
qualities of human nature. Several years ago, he 
says, a young man set up in business and became 
indebted to a Lynn manufacturer for three or four 
hundred dollars. The business, and worse yet, the 
young man himself, proved to be a failure, and the 
manufacturer did not receive a cent of his money. 


The young man’s father was employed in the man 
ufacturer’s establishment, and took his son’s mis 
conduct so much to heart that he went to the office 
and voluntarily assumed the debt, requesting that a 
certain amount should be deducted from his wages, 
week by week, till the obligation was discharged. 

The manufacturer objected; the son’s debt was not 
the father’s; the old man was poor, and he felt that 
it would be mean to take the money from him. The 
workman insisted upon it, however, and his em- 
ployer finally gave his consent to the plan; but he 
privately instructed his cashier to keep the amount 
— from the old man’s pay in an envelope by 
itself. 

Time passed, and, as it happened, the very last 
deduction was made only a week or two before the 
recent great firein Lynn. In that fire the manufac- 
turer’s establishment was burned; but the safe came 


out of the ruins unharmed, and in it was the envelope | 


containing the amount with which the workman had 
cancelled his son’s debt. 

The manufacturer had it under his hand. He had 
lost heavily by the fire. The money was his; but he 
could not find it in his heart to keep it. 

He inquired into the old man’s circumstances and 
learned that his house, with everything in it, had 
been destroyed. The manufacturer sent for him. 

| “What are you going to do now?” he asked the 

| veteran re 

| “T don’t know, sir; everything is gone.” 

“Well,” said the manufacturer, “I believe you have 

| just a the payment of some four hundred 

dollars which you didn’t really owe me.” 

“It was money, sir, that my son owed you.” 

“Yes, I know; but I have kept it by itself, and it 

| came through the fire all right. 1 don’t want it, and 
I want you to take it.” 

He produced the envelope. The old man’s necessi- 
ties overcame his pride, and, full of gratitude, he 
accepted the money with which to make a new start 
in the world. 

No man who knows what real wealth is, will 
believe that the manufacturer can ever be the poorer 
for his generosity. 


| 
| 
| 


—_+@)>—___. 
BISMARCK’S PHYSICIAN, 


A physician should be, like the Great Physician, 
‘no respecter of persons.”” When the eminent Lon 
don specialist, Sir Morell Mackenzie, was called to 
prescribe for the late Emperor Frederick of Ger- 
many, fears were expressed lest the rank of the 
patient might so affect the physician as to disturb his 
judgment; whereupon an English medical journal 
paid him the high compliment of saying that Doctor 
Mackenzie would look into the emperor’s throat with 
eyes as clear, as cold and as discerning as if it were 
the throat of a Billingsgate fish-wife. 


Doctor Schweninger, the trusted physician of Prince 
Bismarck, is also a doctor who is unaffected by the 
rank of his patient. His specialty is obesity, which 
he treats with such success that his patients flock to 
Berlin from all parts of Europe. 

The chancellor tried mineral springs and other rem- 
edies to reduce his flesh, and having found them use- 
less, sent for Doctor Schweninger, then a young man 
of thirty-four. The doctor, indifferent to his patient’s 
rank and prestige, coolly put him through an exhaus- 
tive professional examination. Bismarck is fond of 
asking questions, but does not like to answer them. 
He became impatient, then irritable, and finally de- 
clared he would not answer another question. — 

“Very well,” calmly replied the cool physician. 
“But if you do not want to be questioned, you had 
better send for a veterinary.” : 

The audacity of the young doctor caused the chan- 
cellor to remain dumb for a moment; then he grimly 
said, “If you are as skilful as you are impertinent, 
young man, you must be a great physician.’ 


COMPANION. _ 


The doctor’s questions were answered, and his pre 
scriptions observed. The Prince submitted to the 
cutting off of his champagne and the curtailing of 
his dinner to one or two courses. He even ate gener 
ously of fish—that being an article of food in the 
anti-fat treatment—and his obesity was greatly de- 
creased. 

Subsequently the young doctor brought the old 
chancellor safely through several dangerous attacks, 
and Bismarck became his patron, and made him a 
professor of the University of Berlin. 


~@, 
For the Companion. 
THE BIRTH OF SPRING. } 
Au nigh the sobbing wind kept nace : 
1 the sad rain’s unmeasured tramp ; 


All night on nature’s patient face 
Gleamed lightning’s weird and fitful lamp. 


But sunbeams rent the clouds in twain ; 

A soft breeze kissed the expectant morn ; 
A bluebird sang a witching strain ; 

A crocus bloomed ;—and spring was born. 


Emma C. Down. 
—+o> . 
PATIENT QUESTIONING. 

There is of necessity more or less difficulty in 
obtaining accurate information through an interpre 
ter. Great patience and circumlocution are often 
required on the part of the seeker after knowledge 
James Baker relates a bit of his experience in this 
line in European Turkey. 


We were passing a field in which a man was at 
work, and I espied a crop which I had never seen | 
before. I called my interpreter. 

“Pano, what is that growing there ?’’ 

“IT don’t know, sir.”’ 

“Ask that man, and find out all about it.” 

He talked with the man for about ten minutes. 

“Well, what does he say?’ I inquired, breaking 
into the conversation. 

“He says, sir, that he plants little seeds, and it | 
grows like that.” 

“Does he give it to his horses or cattle?” 

Another long talk now took place, and the answer 
came at last: ‘No, he does not give it to his cattle.”’ 

““What does he do with it, then?” 

More talk. ‘He says it is a little white seed.” 

“Well, what does he do with it?” 

A very long conversation was now carried on in 
crescendo tones, each man becoming much excited. 
Pano at length turned to me. “He says, sir, that 
there is a little oil in that seed.” 

“Well, what does he do with the oil?” I cried, 
impatiently. 

A long talk, and then—“He sells the oil.” 

“Do people burn the oil?” 

After another dialogue—‘No, he says people do 
not burn the oil.” 

“What do they do with it?” 

Talk. ‘He says they eat the oil.”’ 

“What is the name of it?” 

Talk. “He says it is called different names.” 

“Well, what is it commonly called?” I shouted, my 
forbearance well-nigh exhausted at such stupidity. 

Talk. ‘He says it is sometimes called sesame.” 

The two men then plunged into violent conversa 
tion until the looker-on would have supposed that a 
quarrel was brewing. At last Pano said: 

“This man says that cattle are very fond of that.’’ 

This leads to a new line of inquiry, and at last, out 
of all the answers, I gather that the plant is called 
sesame ; that it is grown for its seed, which is made 
into oil; that the oil is eaten with various kinds of 
food; and that the refuse is given to cattle; that it is 
a summer crop and profitable. 


TOO LONG. 


Ministers’ long prayers are sometimes complained 
of, even in these days, but what would the present 
generation of church-goers say if some of the divines 
of the last century should make their appearance in 
our modern pulpits? A prayer of two hours at the 
end of an already protracted service would be likely 
to leave the minister pretty nearly alone. 


Even in the old times, however, accustomed as the 
people were to long sermons and long prayers, there 
was no little dissatisfaction. The famous Doctor 
Hemmenway, of York, Me., wearied his congregation 
in this respect until some of them sent him word that 
if he would shorten the Sunday services, they would 
give him a barrel of cider. He took the hint, it is 
said,—and the cider,—and thereafter ‘curtailed his 
discourses.” 

His wife sympathized strongly with the parishion. 
ers. The doctor sometimes found his feet growing 
cold in the pulpit,—the meeting-house being without 
fire in those days,—and asked his wife to make him a 
pair of moccasins. 

She declined in a very decided manner. 

“You preach so long now that you tire all the 
people out,” she answered. “If you had a pair of 
moccasins it would be worse still. When your feet 
get cold you ought to leave off.” 

A very sensible minister’s wife, the reader will be 
ready to say. What she thought of her husband’s 
method of conducting family worship we are not in- 
formed. 

‘*No matter how many persons were present,”’ says 
the town historian, “every one was required to read 
a whole chapter!” The good man had eleven children. 
When they were all present, as they usually were, it 
may be presumed there were at least thirteen chapters 
of the Bible to be listened to, besides the doctor’s 
long prayer. Probably the family rose betimes in 
the morning. Otherwise not much of the forenoon 
would have been left for business or study. 


Se —_ 
BEAR AND BLACKSMITH. 


Little Billy Parott, originally a blacksmith, then a 
sailor, had drifted to a Bengal indigo plantation, 
where he had charge of the machinery. He was a 
good-natured fellow, as strong as a bull, and a splen- 
did wrestler, having learned gery trick of that sport 
from the many wrestling matches he had engaged in, 
while living in England. One day several of the 
English planters joined in a bear-shooting excursion, 
and Billy accompanied them. 


On arriving in the jungle, they were posted along 
the edge of a precipitous gully, on platforms in the 
trees, about fifty yards apart, where they waited until 

| the coolies, beating the bush, drove up the game. 
What happened is narrated by Mr. Inglis in his “Tent 
Life in Tigerland :” 
“After several deer had been shot there was a long, 
silent wait, while the coolies were beating another 


part of the ~—. Billy had left his platform and | 


was talking to the occupants of another, when some 
one shouted, ‘Look out, you beggars, there’s a bear! 

“A great she-bear rushed ott d the bushes, 
accompanied , her cub, and grunting savagely. She 
came close to Billy, but would not have attacked him, 
had not one of the hunters splintered her lower jaw 
by a shot from his revolver. Then with a growl she 
rose up and rushed for Billy. He started to run, but 


his foot caught in a vine, and down to the ground he | 


fell. In an instant the bear was upon him. The 
brute was powerless to bite, because of her broken 
jaw; but she got Billy in a close hug, and rolled over 
and over with him in her arms. 

‘Here Billy’s strength and his knowledge of wrest- 
ling tricks served him. He twisted his strong, bandy 
legs round the bear’s hind-quarters, thus keeping the 
brute from tearing him with her hind claws. His 
left elbow he got right under the bear’s throat, a 
favorite wrestling trick, by which he kept the beast’s 
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mouth from his face, and with his right fist he dealt 
the bear in the face and ribs blow after blow that 
sounded above even his own mad shouts. 

“There was no.chance for the other hunters to shoot 
or to stab, as they might have hurt Billy instead of 
the bear, who was tearing the man’s shoulders with 
her fore claws. Over and over they rolled, writhing, 
panting, struggling, and approaching the edge of the 
precipitous gully. 

“The sportsmen were alarmed, but powerless. As 
the wrestlers rolled perilously near the poe. 
Billy’s friends rushed forward to save him. They 


| were too late—over went bear and man. The hunt- 
| ers looked over the verge and saw the black, jumbled 


mass bound from an overhanging ledge and disappear 
down the gloomy chasm. Not one of them expected 
to see Billy alive again. 

“Moody and silent they went down the steep de 
scent, accompanied by the coolies, to find poor Billy’s 
body. At last they got to the bottom of the ravine. 

“A sound caused them to pause. From the cavern 
ous bottom of the ravine, they heard Billy crooning 


| softly his favorite chorus: 


“*Twanke diddle oh! 
Twanke diddle oh! Twanke 
Diddle, iddle, iddle, oh!’ 


“*Hurrah!’ shouted again and again the delighted 
hunters, and then rushed down, over rocks and 
through creepers. They found Billy alive, but torn 
and bruised, sitting on the mangled carcass of his 
late enemy. But A was sound in wind and limb, 
while the bear’s ribs had been smashed in, as a man 
crushes an egg-shell. She fell first on the jagged 
rock, and thus saved Billy from being smashed into a 
mangled heap. One of the party was a doctor, and 
by the evening Billy, propped up on a camp-bed, was 


| again singing his chorus, “Twanke diddle oh!” 


—__——or—____——_- 
ATTACHED. 

There have been other geese worthy to be remem. 
bered besides those whose cackling saved the city of 
Rome. The author of ‘‘Reminiscences of a Boyhood” 
tells the following true and touching story about an 
old gander, named Jack, who formed a great friend 
ship with a blind horse, an old favorite of the family, 
but now past work, and kept only for “auld ac. 


| quaintance’s”’ sake. 


Jack was so fond of old Tally-ho that he made his 
bed in the straw of the stable close to the horse’s 
head, and spefit his days in the field with his friend, 

| feeding from the same bucket of grain, or cropping 
grass beside him. 

A pretty sight it was, too, to see Jack lead his blind 
friend to water morning and evening, walking along 
at the horse’s head, and making a low, murmuring 
| sound which ‘Tally-ho evidently understood. On 
| reaching the pond there would be a pause, and then 
another set of guttural sounds told the horse that he 
| might bend his graceful neck, and drink his fill. 
| But one morning when the groom entered the stable 
he found poor Jack lying dead on the straw at Tally- 
ho’s head, one wing broken, his body bruised, and his 
white feathers stained with blood. The horse gave a 
low moan when he heard the groom come in, and 
bent his head low over his dead friend. 

Had he trodden upon the gander in the night? Had 
he unwittingly given it a kick with his horny hoof? 
No one ever knew, but from that time the horse re- 
fused his food, and never went again to the pond for 
water. He lived entirely in the meadow, resisting all 
attempts to lead him into his old stable, and in a few 
weeks he had become so thin and wretched-looking 
that his owner in mercy had him shot. So Jack and 
Tally-ho were buried in one grave. 


——— = 
PARISIAN ENGLISH. 

A ‘Practical Guide to the Exhibition” was pub- 
lished last year at Paris. It was the work of such a 
genius as he who compiled “English as She is Spoke.” 
A few extracts from this guide will interest those 


who were obliged to forego the pleasure of visiting 
the Exposition. 


“Whe Was Giving the Idea of the Exhibition?—The 
first idea of an exhibition of the Centenary belongs, 
| in reality, not to anybody. It was in the air since 

several years, when divers newspapers in 1883 be- 

thought them to consecrate several articles to it, and 
| so it became a serious matter. The period of incu 
bation lasted since 1883 till the month of March, 1884, 
when they preoccupied them about a national exhi 
bition. Afterwards the ambition increased. 

“The Regular Execution of the Entrance.—Con 
| stables are affected in a permanent manner at the 

service of every wicket. The chief controller has to 
| concert him with the police chief at the exhibition to 
| assure the regular execution of the entrance. 
| ‘The Tower Eiffel_—In order to attire the stranger, 
| to create a great attraction which assured the success 
| of the exhibition, it want something exceptional, 
| unrivalled, extraordinary. An engineer presented 
| him, Mr. Eiffel, already know by his considerable 

and keen works. He proposed to Mr. Locroy to erect 
at tower in iron which, reaching the heigh of three 
| hundred metres, would represent, at the industrial 
sight, the resultant of the modern progresses. Mr. 
Locroy reflected and accepted.” 





= ~~ —_ 
BETRAYED THE SMOKER. 


Every dairyman knows, or should know, how ex- 
tremely sensitive are milk and cream to all smells in 
the atmosphere. The slightest bad odor is sure to be 
taken up and reported. In the last Annual Report 
of the Ontario Agricultural and Experimental Union 
is an interesting story bearing upon this point. 


There were two brothers, both extensive butter- 
makers and exporters; one was an habitual smoker, 
while the other did not use tobacco in any form. 

They both sold their butter through an agent on a 
foreign market, and the one who did not smoke always 
received a higher price for his butter than the other. 
Not being able in any other way to find out why this 
distinction should be made, they at last resolved upon 
the experiment of reversing the labels on the pack 
ages. 

{n due time a letter was received from the agent 
stating the strange fact of a very disagreeable taste 
or flavor inthe butter belonging to the one brother, 
ataste which had never been Breathe before; while 
the other’s, always with a bad taste before, was now 
| pure and sweet, and worth two and one-half cents 
| more than his brother’s on that account. 
| The brothers were now convinced that it was the 
odor of the tobacco which had invaded the butter and 
injured its value. 





—+@>_-—__—_— 
MODEST. 

The heroism of our Western pioneers was like all 
true heroism, largely unconscious. Once in a while, 
however, a man may be found who over-estimates 
the struggles he went through in his youth. 





One such man lives in Chicago. He once owned a 
large tract of land on the city’s site, and his sales of 
real estate long ago made him extremely rich. 

“Yes,” said he one day to a friend who had known 
him in his boyhood of poverty, and who was congratu- 
lating him on the luxurious home in which he is 
spending his declining years, “Yes, I’ve got about 
everything now that a man expects to have on this 
poor earth of ours. 

“But Ive often thought what a struggle IT had 
sometimes to get my price for building lots, back in 
the early times. Sometimes I feel pretty sure that if 
I’d hung on to my price in two or three trades, instead 
of giving in, why, it’s more’n likely Chicago’d never 
have been built at all!” 
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For the Companion. 
TELLING BIDDY THE NEWS. 


I’ve got the best news for you, biddy ! 
Stop cackling this minute, and hear. 
Our baby has cutted a tooth, biddy, 
The darlingest little dear! 
It doesn’t show much, but it 
Feels, biddy ; 

I feeled it free minutes ago. 
It’s little and shiny and sharp, 
biddy, 
And ’sides, 

grow. 


you know, it'll 
Oh hum! Seems ’sif I must 
jump, biddy, 
It’s such a beautiful thing! 
Le’s celebrate—me and you, 
biddy. 
You cackle, 
sing. 


biddy, ’n’ Pll 


There now, I’m better, aint 
you, biddy? 
It always helps me to jump. 
Same as it does to ery, biddy, 
When your froat’s all in a 
lump. 


Now let me look at your 
tooths, biddy. 
Why, there hasn’t a single 
one grew! 
Aren’t you ’shamed as you can 
be, biddy— 
A great old hen like you! 


But maybe it’s ’cause 
old, biddy, 
And I’m sorry as I can be. 
We'll go to the tooth-man’s, 
biddy, 
And Ill tell him to put in 
free. 


you are 


Youw’re my most intimate 
friend, biddy— 
That’s why I’m so sorry, you 
see. 
But we'll keep it a secrid, 
biddy, 
Just only ’éeveen you and me. 


Say, how does it feel to be old, 
biddy, 

Athout a tooth in your head? 

Same as it does to be young, 


biddy, 

*Fore the tooths begin to 
spread? 

3ut I ’most forgot ’bout the 


baby ; 
Guess I must run and see. 
Maybe another tooth’s come, 
biddy, 
O my ! who knows but there’s 
free! 


A. H. DONNELL. 





—+or 
For the Companion. 


GRANDMA'S “ MOROCCOS.” 


Grandmother was show- 
ing the girls, Lena, Jennie 
and Edna, how to ‘sugar 
off.” They had five rock 
maples tapped up in the pas- 
ture. The snow was deep, 
but they brought the sap 
down over the hard crust in NY 
pails. Pretty hard work, AN 
but they wanted to make NW: 
some little sugar cakes to 
nibble through the spring. 

So grandma was helping 
them cleanse the syrup with 
a little new milk, boil it 
down thick, then stir it till it “grained” 





into 
sugar, with the girls all the time ‘‘tasting’’ with 
whittled sticks, till grandma said there wouldn’t | the camp. 


be enough left to make a ‘‘sheep-skin.”’ 


‘When I was a little girl,’’ said grandma, stir- | Now it ran along under the little window. 


ring the syrup briskly to keep it from running | got to the door. 


over, ‘‘my brother ’Lisher made sugar one spring 
at the halves for Uncle Enoch. His farm joined 
ours, and the pasture where the maples grew 
wasn’t more than half a mile off. 

ised, if I would help him, to get 


morocco shoes. That was the height of happi- 
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gone home, as usual, to do the nin and after 
building up a bright fire under the great kettle, 
for it always got real dark before he could get 
back, I shut the camp-door,—it was a shaky old 
door, with a great crack up and down it that you 
could run your hand through,—and sat down be- 
fore it, cracking acorns and thinking of my new 
shoes. 

‘I hadn't set there very long when I heard a 
great tramping on the snow outside. I thought 
sure it was "Lisher and jumped up to open the 
door, for I was dreadful hungry waiting for the 
supper of bread and sausages that mother used 
to send me. 

“Just then away went the steps around the 


camp—crunch—crunch—crunch! in the crust. 
My heart flew into my mouth! That wasn’t 
*‘Lisher! He had on snow-shoes and couldn't 
run! What cou/d it be? 


‘In a minute back came the tramping—crunch— 
crunch—crunch! 


Now down to the ash-heap, 


‘*When ’Lisher came he denned me out, half- 
|dead with fright and suffocation. I wouldn't 
stay any more nights, but I got my moroccos for 
*Lisher said it was worth a pair of shoes to be 
scared so.” 

—_——_+oe—___—_—_- 
For the Companion. 


A QUEER TRUNK. 


One day Laura and her sister Gertie were look- 
ing at pictures together. They came to a picture 
of an elephant, which pleased Laura very much. 

“Oh, what a funny nose!"’ she said 

“Nose! Thatisn't his nose! That's his trunk,” 
said Gertie, who is fer years old, and knows a 
great deal, of course. 

Laura was silent a moment, and her little face 
looked sadly puzzled. Then she said, with a 
sigh : 

“Well, I don’t see how he can get his clothes 
into that thing!" 


, laughing. 
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now out to the sap-barrels, and I could hear them 
rolling over and over on the crust, then back to 
“Oh 


dear! It was coming nearer—nearer! 


now it 


““Snuff—snuff—snuff ! went a great black nose 
up and down that wide crack. I could see it, and 
the creature pressed so hard against the rickety 


*Lisher prom- | door that it bulged in and I was afraid the wobbly 
me a pair of | old button would fly off every minute. 


‘There was no doubt in my mind now. ’Twas 


ness. None of the girls in our neighborhood had | a bear! and I just scooted under mother’s great 
anything betier than stout calf-skin shoes, made | wash-tub that ’Lisher had to keep sap in and let | 
by the neighborhvod cobbler; and that was what | it drop down over me. 


T had always had. 
“It was a beautiful spring, 
at night and thawing days. 


“The next minute the button did fly off, and 


freezing hard crusts | presently heavy feet scuffled over the creaky 
Uncle Enoch had a} floor, then the same great nose went smelling 


littie camp, with a stone arch inside for boiling | around the tub. 


sap. I used to help ’Lisher empty the sap-troughs, 


“That set me off, and I screamed and beat on 


bring the warm dinners from home, and tend the | the tub with all my might. 


fire when he was busy. 


* Whoosh! whoosh! Mr. Bear wasn’t prepared 


“We got along splendid, till one night after we | for such a racket, and off he shuffled into the 


had been sapping about two weeks. 


*Lisher had | woods still hooting. 


For the Companion 
IN SCHOOL. 


“The word for you to-day is ‘toward.’ 
I write it here upon the board. 

Now try if you with it can make 

A sentence clear, without mistake.” 


Then Teddy’s lips pressed tightly down, 
His brow was tied up in a frown; 
And thought spread over all his face 
As dots and crosses found their place. 
With capitals and all the rest 
He strove to do his very best. 
So, slowly, carefully, he wrote : 
“Last night I toward my Sunday coat.” 
' SYDNEY DAYRE. 
+e, 


Epna and mamma were out driving. 


wood, the little girl heard a gurgling sound. 
‘What is it ?’’ she asked. 
“Tt is the brook, singing, 
“O-—-oh!”’ cried Edna eagerly, ‘to the little 
fishes, mamma ?”’ 


” 
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As old | 
Don was trotting along through a pretty, green | 


| 
mamma answered. | 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
2 
OMITTED RITYMES. 


Our ancestors, long, long ago, 
Began their year anew, 
Not till the 
to sing 
In the 
true. 


birds were heard 


third month, ’tis 


Hlyd monath—stormy 
— twas called, 
Until they did invent 
Another name to call it by,— 
* * * * month, or simply 
** © *, 


month 


Wouldst know the meaning of 
this last? 

Ask all the birds that sing. 
They'll tell you ’twas a Ger- 
man word 
In old times, 

*~ He EN HH, 


2. 

WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 

1. Take to 
joined by a 
united. 

2. Take arank, from scatter- 
ing, and leave a sharp point. 

3. Take a kind of tree, from 
conflict, and leave 
closely. 

Take the goddess of dis- 
cord, from whipped, and leave 
a masculine nickname. 

5. Take to cut off, from 
oblique, and leave to ¢ hant. 

6. Take the conclusion, from 
passing, and leave the side of 
an army. 

7. Take an imaginary mis- 
chievous creature, from’ plain- 
ly, and leave cunning. 

8. Take a sailor, from a bird, 
and kon e to throw violently. 

y. Take to question, from a 
vessel made of twigs, rushes, 
ete., and leave to wager. 

10. Take a masculine name, 
from a rustic, and leave shut 


meaning 


from 
leave 


decline, 
film, and 


to adhere 


€ — 


up. 

11. Take a fish, from to con- 
sider seriously, and leave a 
color. 


12. Take a deed, from cus- 
tomary use, and leave recom- 
pense, 

13. Take to wander from the 
truth, from a kind of boat, and 
leave for what reason or cause, 
ae itively. 

14. Take a fish from a small 
kind of fish, and leave a sover- 
eign. 

The removed words consist 
of three letters each, and the 
middle letters of these words, 
read consecutively, will spell 
the name of an historical event 
which occurred on March 5, 
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1770. 
3. 
A TRIANGLE. 
10 
111 
2° 
3* * 13 
4* ** 14 
§** * * 15 
O* * * * * 16 
 f x*e KKK 17 
R¥*KKKHK*K 18 
oaks QR EE * * 19 
10. A letter from Portland. 
1,11. A sign of partnership. 
2 to 12. A cetaceous mammal 








of uncertain and 
character. 

3 to LW. An 
court of Rome. 

4 to 14. In India, a native 
prince or king. 

5 to 15. The rudiment of a 
plant. 

6 to 16. The popular name of 
a genus of plants of many 
species. 

7 to 17. The degree of ascent 
or descent in a railroad. 

8 to 18. Microscopie animals 
inhabiting water and liquids of 
various kinds. 

9 to 19. A family of bivalve 
shell-fish, of which the oyster 
is the type. 

The name of an artist, who died on March 5, 


unsettled 


ecclesiastical 


lto?. 
153 


10 to 19. The name of a princess, who died on 
March 13, 1617. Cc. 


Conundrums. 

What is the difference between a light rain and a 
young gentleman? One is mist and the other Mr. 

How far is it from February to April? A March of 
31 days. 

Who is the most popular man of letters in this 
country? The postman. 

Why is testifying like a letter striking an attitude? 
Because it is déposing (d posing). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Onion (n,i,0). Leeks (e,1, k, s). 
Saint (s,a,i,n). David (a, i, d, v). 


Wales (l,e,s). 


2. “Owe money to be paid at Easter and Lent will 
seem short to you.” 


3. “March winds and May sun 
Make clothes white and maids dun.’ 
Key words. 
| ‘ Charm, swindle, mandamus, 
hush, mad, dais. 
| 


witty, nankeen, cod, 


. The stormy March has come at last 
With wind and clouds and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies. 
—Bryant, 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to weara hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning pour paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
A SIMPLE GYMNASIUM. 


“For many a poor hectic girl,” says a physician, ‘‘ 
rowing-machine would be a more useful present than 
a car-load of tonic bitters and cough candies.” It 
would prove a blessing to thousands if such words 
were laid to heart. Indiscriminate and unintelligent 
dosing is to be deprecated on all accounts, while 
sensible and systematic exercise is on all accounts to 
be commended. 

Not every one can afford a rowing-machine, per- 


haps, or easily tind room for it, but no such objection | 








Fig. 1. 
can lie against a simple contrivance of pulleys, sand. 
bags and small clothes-line, all of which need not 
cost more than fifty cents, but which will bring into 
play all the muscles of the body. Four pulleys of 
from two to three inches are used. Two are screwed 
fast to the under head-piece of the door-frame, about 

















six inches from the inner side-frames; the other two 
are screwed fast to the side pieces of the door-frame, 
about six inches above the door-sill. 

Cut in halves about fifteen yards of the line. Fasten 
two of the ends to round sticks for handles, and 
make shirrs on the other ends to slip over the tops of 
the sandbags. Use about a yard of muslin for two 
bags, and regulate 
the weight of the 
bags by the quan- 
tity of sand. 

Two small nails 
or hooks on the 
sides of the door- 
frame will keep the 
lines from obstruct- 
ing the passage 
when they are not 
in use. It would be 
only a few mo- 
ments’ work to re- 
move the lines and 
sandbags after us- —- ; 
ing; the pulleys by == - 
themselves would Fig. 3. 
attract little notice. 

Muscular development, such as is produced by row- 
ing, may be obtained by sitting on a footstool about 





























three yards from the door, and handling the lines as 


if they were oars. (Fig. 1.) 





Chest expansion and a straight back may be secured | 
by turning the back to the door, and moving the 
arms directly from the shoulders; the weight of the 
descending bags will cause the shoulder-blades almost 

(Fig. 2.) | 

One may have the benefit of a health-lift by increas- | 
ing the weights and taking hold of the lines near the | 
lower pulleys, and raising and lowering the body by | 
bending the knees. (Fig. 3.) 

In all the motions the arms are exercised, while the 
variety of the movements enables one to exercise 
for a long time without weariness. By the discreet 
use of this contrivance, the invalid will find his 
strength daily increasing and his hope brightening. 

A. J. B. 


to meet. 





- ———_— 


PLAYING WITH DOLLS. 





Two cultivated women, whose lives are devoted to 
study and philanthropic pursuits, recently spent a 
summer at their childhood’s home, where a distant | 

| relative now lives. The host, knowing their position | 
in the world of action, half-dreaded entertaining two 
such important personages. 


“But I got well over my fear the second day after 
they came,” said she. “What do you suppose they 
did? They went up in the attic where their old 
playthings were stored, and unpacked their dolls’ 
clothes. Then they took the little undergarments 
down into the kitchen, washed them and spread them 
on the grass to whiten. 

“After that, they did them up carefully, and packed 
them away again with sprigs of lavender in the little 
trunk. ‘We can’t bear to have them grow yellow,’ 
said Miss Martha to me. ‘We were so fond of our 
dolls, and we did have such a fine time making those 
clothes! Mother’s stitches are in them, too.’”’ 
| The womanly instincts of love for children and 
| love of dollies are intimately connected. A girl of 
| seventeen was one day found by a@ school friend, 
busily sewing on a child’s dress. 

“It’s for the Orphans’ Home,” she said, in explana- 
| tion. “Don’t praise me. I’m not doing it for charity. 
1 — can’t — my play with dolls, and now 
| that I have packed my little family away, for very 
| shame, I want to amuse myself by making clothes 
| for dolls of flesh and blood.” 

A middle-aged woman who adopted a child, was 
one day asked by a friend prone to ook on the melan- 
choly side of life if she expected some time to enjoy 
her. 
| “Kapect!” cried she, “why, the very first time I 

took her in my arms I felt as if Mehitable Arabella, 
my old rag doll, had come to life. I haven’t had such 

a happy minute for thirty years.” 





———— 
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W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, EA- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
better than Buruett’s, we consider it a victory for 

[Ade. 
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A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a Cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” @ 
simple and effective remedy for all Throat troubles. 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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to supply the product of entirel 
new machinery and processes just meee by whic 
we not only have greatly improved the strength and 
durability of our well-known Asbestos Roofing, 
but have also secured a degree of uniformity never 
before attained in any similar fabric. We offer this 
as the PERFECTED form of the portable Roofing which 
we have manufactured with continued improve- 
ments during the past thirty years, and as the most 
desirable Roofing for general purposes. 

The important features of our recent improvements, 
for which patents have been allowed in this Country 
and in Europe, are described in our new circular, 
which, with samples, will be sent free by mail. 

Our Asbestos Roofing is now in use upon Factories, 
Foundries, Cotton Gins, Railroad Bridges, Cars, Steam- 
boats, ete., in all parts of the world. 

It ic supplied ready for use, in rolls of 200 square feet, 
and cy with Asbestos Roof Coating, ready for 
shipment, about 85 pounds to 100 square feet. 

It is adapted for a or flat roofs in all climates, 
and can be readily applied by unskilled workmen. 

+ There are inferior imitations of our Asbestos 
Roofing, purchasers are cautioned. 
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i" AGENTS WANTED. 


Look at these pictures. What do you want shoes 
for? to look well on the foot, or to look well when 
held in the band? 





We are now read 








The James Means $3 Shoe will not please spend- 


thrifts. We do not claim that it is the most stylish 
shoe ever sold, what we do claim is, that no shoe of 
any price, having its durability, can compare 
with it in style, finish and perfection of fit. 

Every genuine pair is stamped plainly on the sole 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE. 


If the name is not spelled exactly as you see it 
here, the shoes are only imitations of our James 
Means $3 Shoe, which is the original $3 Shoe. 





Samples and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 








Any retailer in the United States can supply you 
if you do not let him sell you some less durable shoe 
which pays him a larger profit. If your dealer will 
not supply you, please write us a postal card, giving 
us his name and telling us what he says to you. 


H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
H. W. Johns’ Liquid Paints, 
Fire-Proof Paints, Building Felt, 


The way in which children look at life is so differ. 
ent from the way in which they are expected to look 
at it, that their elders often fail to understand how 


| 
things appear to the little folk. 


Little Fred, who is five years old, feels a responsi- 
bility for the care and conduct of the elders of the 
family which is evidently sincere, and which is yet 
funny enough sometimes in its manifestations. He 
developed during the summer just past a great fond- 
| ness for the collection of what he called “‘specimens,” 
the term meaning any bright bit of stone or shell 


Then you will hear from us. These shoes are made 
in Lace, Button and Congress, with extra quality 
elastics. If you have been disappointed by the 
imitations of our goods, that must make you all the 
more anxious to get the genuine. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln St., Boston. 


Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Asbestos Steam Packings, Gaskets, etc., 
Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, Washers, etc., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 

















| 
| upon which he chanced to light. 
| His father and an uncle are well known in the scien- 
| tific world, and the little fellow is of course merely 
imitating them, but he is as much absorbed in his 
work as if he were himself the scientist of the family. 
One day his grandfather, who is somewhat broken 
in health, and who frequently needs care and assis- | 
tance, took Fred out to walk. The boy, as usual, 
gathered a number of treasures, with which he 
trudged home highly delighted. As they sat on the | 
a resting after their walk, the old gentleman | 


F 





“Yes, grandpa,” the little fellow answered, with an 
| airof the most absolute sincerity. “I think I did pretty | 
| well to take you out and amuse you, and get so many 
| Specimens at the same time.” 


— 
LUXURIOUS SPIDER. 


The New York Ledger tells how a spider provided 
for his comfort on the road. The insect cannot be 
suspected of having taken a hint from Pullman, but 
it seems as though some ingenious person might con- 


trive to apply the spider’s plan to the lessening of | 


human fatigue while making long journeys. 


| A doctor desired to send a fine specimen of the 
| spider tribe to a medical friend who was exceedingly 
curious in the study of such matters. As the readi- 
|est means of transit, he inclosed it in a common 
wooden box, and despatched the tiny traveller by 
| express. 

‘he box, however, was too roomy for the spider’s 
wants, and as he seems to have disliked the jolting 
incident to travelling, he had recourse to a very 
ingenious remedy. 

When the box reached its destination and the 
consignee opened it, he was equally surprised and 
delighted to find that his insect charge had spun for 
himself a superb hammock, securely hung from the 
four corners of his prison-house, in which he had 
couched, in sailor-fashion, as softly as he does in his 
native lair. 


- > 
WHY STANLEY CAME BACK. 


When the great African explorer was by many 
persons given up for lost, and even the most sanguine 
were full of fears for his safety, says the Irish News, 
| there was one woman in London who never doubted 

that he would return. 


The woman was Stanley’s landlady. Whenever 
any one suggested the possibility that he might never 
be heard from, she replied, with perfect confidence : 

“It is impossible. Mr. Stanley has not given up 
his rooms, and I am sure he will return.” 

Stanley did return, though the world in general has 
not till recently been aware of the imperative engage- 
ment which made it impossible for him to do other- 
wise. 

——— 


DOCILE, 


The way to remember what one learns is to put it 
immediately into practice. 


A little girl had fallen into the habit of a too fre- 
quent use of the word “guess,” says Texas Siftings, 
| and was reproved therefor by her teacher. ’ 
“Don’t say ‘guess,’ Mary,” said Miss Jones. 

‘presume.’ ” 
Presently one of Mary’s playmates came up to her. 
“IT think your new cape is very pretty, and my 


“Say 


tern. She is going to make me one like it.” 
“My mamma hasn’t got any pattern,” said Mary. 
“She cut it by presume.” : 


— 


THE highest office in the gift of the President is 
said to be the postmastership at Mineral Point, Col- 
| orado—twelve thousand feet above the level of the 
| sea 
| > 





said: 
“You got quite a lot of specimens this afternoon, 
red.” | 


mamma wants your mother to let her take the pat- | 


Rupifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. Deliciously Flavored. 


Its use is sanctioned by the Dental and Medical profession. 


_ The following certificate is from the Massachusetts State Assayer, and Pro- 

fessor of Chemistry, Physics, and Metallurgy in the Boston Dental College : 

To FE. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

_ Gentlemen, — | have made a careful examination of a sample of “ Rubi- 

foam,” purchased by me in the open market, and find it free from acids, grit, 

or substances likely to be injurious to the teeth or mouth. 
Yours respectfully, 






S. P. SHARPLES. 
— = LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manuf. of the cel Hoyt’s German Cologne. Write for Sample Vial— FREE. 


SEE YOUR DRESS AS OTHERS SEE IT, 


BY USING 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 


For noting the effect of different costumes, 
arranging trimming on waists, and draping 
skirts. Indispensable to ladies who dotheir own 
dressmaking. Adjustable to any size, and when 
not in use folds up like an umbrella. The only 
form endorsed and recommended by all fashion 
publishers. 

For sale by principal retailers in every 
city and town, or sent on receipt of 
price. 

Complete Form, $6.50 ; Skirt Form, to which bust 
can be added, $3.50 ; Bazar Skirt Form in case, 83. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGURE. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 


833 Broadway, New York. 
over you, until you provide me with > a 
“wet = Basan Ponvases amp Ansiera- These forms are highly recommended, and we re- 


BLE Form, which EVERY lady should 4¥est our patrons when ordering or sending for 
have.” circulars to mention THE YouTH’s ComMPANION. 
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~S 
SHE.—“‘Now don’t scold any more. 


It’s all your own fault. You will have 
to stand while I drape my dresses 




































No engraving can do justice to the unique and peer- 
less beauty of this NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM. Imagine ts 
completely studded with balls of flowers one foot in 
circumference, whose petals curve gracefully inward, 
M8 and which in turn are dotted witha peculiar hairy-like 
growth, the whole resembling, more than anything 
else, masses of SNOW-WHITE OSTRICH PLUMES, and = then 
begin to form some idea of the beauty of this royal 
flower. Your garden will not be complete this season 
ifit does notcontain the “OSTRICH PLUME CHRYSANTHEMUM.” 
(Plain and full instructions forculture with each order.) 
PRICE.—For fine plants, certain to bloom, 40c. each, 
three plants for $1; seven plants for $2; twelve plants 
for $3. Free by mail. 
Res With every order for a single plant or more will 
besentgratis oursuperb Catalogue of “EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN” (the price of which is 25 cents), on con- 
dition that you will say in what ener you saw this ad- 
vertisement. Club orders for EE, SEVEN or TWELVE 
lants can have the Catalogue sent, when desired, to the 
SEPARATE ADDRESS of each member comprising thea 
club, provided always that the paper is named. 


PETER HENDERSON &COsinNEWYORK 
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For the Companion. 


TAME ELEPHANTS IN INDIA. 





The elephant is now scarcely a strange animal 


to either English or American folks. Travelling 
menageries, shows, zodlogical gardens, and the 
great interest that was evoked in London, and, 
indeed, in many other parts of England, when 
Jumbo went across the Atlantic to Mr. Barnum, 
have all familiarized the great pachyderm to the 
minds and eyes of vast numbers of untravelled 
people. 

It is strange that the African elephant is, prac- 
tically, now never utilized as a beast of burden 
in that country, but is devoted to apparently 
speedy extermination for the sake of his tusks. 
Yet Hannibal must have employed none but 
African elephants when he astonished Italy by 
bringing these “‘earth-shaking beasts” with him | 
across the Alps. 

Be that as it may, it is only in India, Burmah | 
and Ceylon that the elephant is now domesticated, 
and used as a working servant or as an appanage 
of state. 

The wonderful tricks that have been taught to 
elephants exhibited in English and other circuses 
are now well known. These show elephants are 
doubtless under very favorable circumstances for 
learning, as their intelligence is carefully devel- 
oped by highly trained and capable tutors. 

But the animal is naturally sagacious. I say 
this in spite of the fact that the opposite opinion 
is held by a few men who have had much experi- 
ence with them. 

Elephants caught in India are trained to carry 
and obey, first, the indications of the driving- 
hook and of the pressure of the driver’s knees 
behind the ears, and then, the mere spoken word, 
in an incredibly short time. 

An elephant that had not been in captivity more 
than a year, had in that time learned to drag 
timber down to the river-side, a rope being run in 
a single loop through a drag-hole cut in the end 
of the log. The log would sometimes on being let 
down the bank stick fast between rocks at the 
bottom, so that the men employed could not get 
at the bight of the rope. This elephant would, on 
being merely spoken to, go down, having felt with 
its trunk for the loop of the rope would run the 
free end through it, and hand up the line. 

An elephant will soon recognize and obey those 
who have a right to authority over it. Only lately, 
I was travelling on an elephant alone with the 
mahout or driver. My hat was blown off, and the 
man dismounted to pick it up. The wind was 
blowing hard, and the mahout had a long run 
before he caught the hat. 

Meanwhile, my elephant moved after him away 
from the shade of the tree under which he left us. 
I spoke to her from my seat on the pad on her 
back, using the words employed in a regular ele- 
phant language invented by the mahouts. She 
turned round and went back under the tree, and 
stayed there till the man returned. 

As arule, elephants kneel down to allow their 
riders to mount on their backs. This operation is 
greatly facilitated by directing them to extend one 
hind leg behind them so as to lower the body on 
that side. This they will at once do on being 
merely spoken to. | 

The readiest way of mounting, without losing 
time in making the animal kneel down, is to tell it 
to lower its head and throw its ears forward. | 
Then hold an ear in each hand, and place a foot | 
on the middle of the trunk. The elephant will 
raise you carefully till you can place the other 
foot on its head, and so stepping over its neck on | 
to the pad, take your seat in comfort. 

The dispositions and temperaments of elephants 
vary greatly, but if they are managed by plucky 
men they soon develop great confidence in their 
human allies and will face a tiger with calmness, 
and even stand a mauling without shrinking from 
the sport on another day. 

An old female elephant, that I knew well in a} 
part of the country where I was lately employed, | 
was dangerous to her rider from too much pluck. 
We were out with her one day when we came un- 
expectedly on a tigress with young cubs. The 
first shot hit the tigress hard, and she immedi- | 
ately charged and springing on the elephant seized | 
her on the shoulder. 

A second shot and a vigorous shake dislodged 
the beast, but she came again to the charge, and 
this time fastened on the elephant’s stern. I} 
leaned over the howdah, and by a shot into the | 
tigress’s head happily disposed of her. | 

The old elephant was now almost beside herself | 
with rage; she turned round on the body of her | 
foe, and began to throw it backward and forward 
between her fore and hind feet, and then kneeling | 
‘on it crushed it into the earth. It was most diffi- | 
cult to retain one’s seat on her during this time, | 
but at last she left the body with a final kick, and 
was got back to camp. 

Her wounds healed up in due time, though she 
was scarred for life. The question was, How} 
would she behave on meeting a tiger again? 
his she solved erelong. 


THE YOUTH’S 


The next time she was after a tiger and had 
smelt the game, she was evidently excited but still 


| obedient, till she found herself close up to the spot 


where the tiger was, in long grass. She at once 


| charged him, giving no opportunity for a shot, 


and in this way she became useless for following 
big game. 

She had evidently no fear. It was simply anger 
at the rough handling she had once experienced 
that made her force an attack in this way. 

Now and then, however, an absolute coward is 
met with, and I once had such a beast. Hand- 
some, gentle and fast, she was dangerous from 
timidity, which nothing, apparently, could over- 
come. 

Seeing one’s elephant fed every evening in camp 
is a very necessary thing for its own good, and is 
always a source of interest. Not a little of one’s 
comfort in working, and a vast amount of pleas- 
ure, is due to the big, active, kindly creature who 
soon learns to respond to kindness. But now and 
again a cranky beast falls to your lot. I once had 
such an one. 

Very handsome, large, fast and staunch at 
game, he was also bad-tempered, and especially 
so to Europeans. He came to me by purchase, 


and possibly had been at one time badly treated 
by white men. His attendants were always care- 
ful in handling him, and I saw him once turn 
angrily on his grass-cutter who had urged him on 
from behind while we were climbing a sharp hill. 

He had on one or two occasions got loose in 





camp, and given trouble. 


One evening, after a 


COMPANION. | 


in India as ‘a rogue,’’ a name also given to single 
wild elephants, that from some cause or other 
may have been expelled from a herd. 

A large tusker that had escaped from the Com- 
missariat stables and managed to evade capture 
wandered for some time at large in a forest in 
Southern India, and was well known by the iron 
ring on his ankle of which he could not get rid. 

He would at times lie up near one of the forest 


roads and, as he had on two occasions killed cart- | 


men passing along, traffic was seriously interfered 
with. 
ride in the dusk of evening through a forest, 
getting away from him, for we came upon him 
unawares. Fortunately he did not follow us far 
though he trumpeted twice. 

At length his depredations became so bad that 
the Government offered a reward of five hundred 
rupees to any one who would kill him. But he 


was not easily seen, and for a long time no one | 


could touch him. 

He met his death at last ignominiously. He 
went down at night into a sugar-cane field belong- 
ing to a man who cultivated a lonely patch of 
ground on the skirts of a great forest. While 
eating much, and trampling more, he was seen by 
this man’s little boy, who ran in and told his 
father. The old man brought out his ancient 


matchlock, and, getting as near as he could, fired 


blindly at the elephant, cursing him vigorously 
all the time, and fled to his hut. 


On going out next morning he found that he | 
had, by strange good luck, actually shot the | 








ELEPHANT AND TIGER. 


long and hard day in the forest, surveying, 
Smithson and I had bathed, and I was seated com- 
fortably at my tent door, while Smithson was 
loafing about the camp with nothing on his feet 
but a pair of light slippers. 

There was a sudden shout of ‘Take care, sir, 
the elephant is loose!”’ a loud trumpeting, and I 
saw Smithson flying across a patch of grass land, 


| and the elephant in full career after him about 


twenty yards behind. | 
It was horribly dangerous, and yet one could 
not but see the ludicrous side of it, too. 
Poor Smithson fled, ‘‘swift as the arrow from | 


| the bow,”’ his slippers flew from his feet, but re- | 


gardless of the stony ground under him he made 
for a stout young tree up which he managed to 
scramble just in time, for, as he got up into the 
branches and out of reach, the elephant struck 
the tree with his forehead. There the beast re- 
mained for fully a quarter of an hour, wandering 
round the tree. 

The mahout and the keeper kept him off from 
coming back on to the tents, till at length the 
mahout managed to get up to him, and striking 
him hard with the iron driving-hook, which is 
armed with a strong and sharp goad, forced him 
to kneel, mounted on his neck and got him away 


Now Smithson had gone up that tree like a 
lamplighter. How, he could never tell; for when 
he attempted to descend he found that he could 
not do it in cold blood without the aid of ropes, 
which were thrown upto him. He tied them to 
the branches, and so got down. 

An elephant that has escaped from captivity 
and retaken to its wild ways is generally very 
cunning and very dangerous to man, for whom he 
has lost his natural fear. Such a beast is not) 
allowed to mix with the herds of wild elephants, 


| and has to wander alone. He is technically known 


beast through the head, and there it was lying 
dead among the canes. 

The old gentleman lost no time in making his 
prowess known, and in claiming his reward. He 
naturally embellished the tale, adding much that 
redounded to his own glory, and won a great 
name in the country-side as a mighty Nimrod. 

Lt.-Co.. G. J. VAN SoOMEREN, 
British Army. 
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For the Companion. 


A WONDERFUL METAL. 


Aluminium or aluminum—for science has not 
yet agreed finally upon the way the name shall be 
spelled—is a beautiful white metal, which in its 
appearance and in the uses to which it can be put 
resembles silver. Above all its other properties, 


the one which distinguishes it most is its lightness. | 


If we compare it with the ordinary metals we 
shall find that zinc and tin are two and one-half 
times as heavy, iron almost three times, copper 
three and one-half times, silver four times, lead 
four and one-half times, gold seven and one-half 
times, and platinum over eight times as heavy as 


| aluminium, bulk for bulk. 
| in safety. | 


The lightness of aluminium is, therefore, some- 
thing extraordinary, and makes it a very valuable 
metal for some particular purpose. Besides this 
it also possesses other important properties which 
will be mentioned further on. 

Less than seventy years ago no one had ever 
seen metallic aluminium. The substances which 
contain it and from which it can be extracted are 
numerous and abundant, and it was for a long 
time suspected that common alum and china clay 
and minerals such as corundum contained some 
undiscovered metallic base; but not until the vear 
1827 was any one successful in isolating aluminium 


A friend and I once had a very unpleasant | 
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| from these substances. In that year a German 
| chemist named Wohler accomplished this feat, and 
| in the town of Géttingen, where he lived, a statue 
| has been recently erected to perpetuate his mem- 
| ory, the discovery of aluminium being the most 
| important of the many services which he rendered 
to chemical science. 

| Aluminium is, therefore, a child of the Nine- 
teenth Century, no older than many old people 
now living, and first put to practical use in quite 
recent vears. 

Why was not aluminium discovered and used 
until so recently? The reasons are not obscure. 
The earth is full of aluminium, yet, as is the case 
with many other metals, it is not found in nature 
in a free, metallic state, but is always combined 
with oxygen or other elements. The substances 
which contain it are very plentiful, even much 
more so than the minerals containing iron. 
| The combination of aluminium and oxygen 
| alone forms the substance called alumina, which 
occurs in nature as the minerals corundum, sap- 
phire, ruby and emery.: Alumina and silica occur 
combined together in most of the rocks which 
| form the earth’s crust, in the soils which cover the 
| fields, in the clay which is baked into bricks for 
| our houses or worked into porcelain to adorn our 
| tables. 

Every one knows of the salt called alum, whose 
very name betrays aluminium as its principal 
constituent, and which contains aluminium and 
another metal, potassium, combined with sulphuric 
acid and water. 

Away up in Greenland, at a town called Ivigtuk, 
so far north that ships can only reach it during 
three or four months every year, is found a large 
deposit of cryolite, a pure mineral containing al- 
uminium, sodium and fluorine, which is brought 
by ship-loads to Philadelphia. 

From this brief mention of the occurrence of 
aluminium in naturé, it is seen that aluminium 
ore can be had very cheaply and in unlimited 
quantity ; indeed, mineralogists who have studied 
carefully the materials that form the earth's crust 
say that if the earth is of the same composition 
all through, as it is on the surface, about one- 
eighth of its entire weight must be aluminium. 

Then why, with so much of it to be had, is not 
aluminium in as common use as iron? Because 
it is extremely difficult to extract the metal from 
its ore, and for this reason alone the metal is 
costly. The immense blast furnaces are fed with 
iron ore, coal and limestone, in proper proportions, 
and one furnace will produce as much as two 
hundred tons of pig iron ina day. But no met- 
allurgist has ever been able to do anything like 
that with aluminium ore. 

The way Wohler succeeded was as follows: 
He took alumina, containing aluminium combined 
with oxygen, and by mixing it with charcoal and 
passing chlorine gas over it, at a high heat, formed 
a compound of aluminium and chlorine. He then 
brought this substance into contact with metallic 
potassium, which is able to take away chlorine 
from aluminium, and thus the latter metal was 
left alone, or isolated by the reaction. 

Potassium, however, is a very costly metal and 
dangerous to handle, because it explodes so easily, 
so that W6hler’s aluminium cgst many times its 
weight in gold. Thirty years elapsed after its dis- 
covery before it was made cheaply enough to be 
of any use. 

Without the labors of Henri St. Claire Deville, 
a professor of chemistry in Paris, aluminium 
might even now be seen only in chemical musetims, 
looked at as a great curiosity. This gentleman 
succeeded in making metallic sodium at a price 
very low when compared with potassium, and 
found that it would reduce aluminium chloride 
quite as well as potassium. He was thus able to 
produce aluminium with much less danger and 
much more cheaply. 

At the French Exhibition of 1855, the first large 
bar of aluminium ever produced was exhibited 
among the beautiful display of porcelain from 
| Sévres, labelled ‘the silver from clay.’’ 
| Deville built large works to carry out the pro- 
cesses he had devised, and in 1862 aluminium was 
being sold at twelve dollars a pound. This price 
was low enough to permit its use for many pur- 
poses, and opera-glasses, sextants, scientific in- 
struments, medals, spoons, table-ware, sword- 
handles, helmets, and even toys were made of it. 

The price, however, was still too high to permit 
its common use, and articles made of it could 
| scarcely be considered anything but luxuries. 
For over twenty years the metal remained at that 
price, and as a natural consequence the use of 
aluminium remained very limited, only about five 
thousand pounds of it being made yearly, and its 
| manufacture being confined almost exclusively to 

France. 

During the last six years works have been 
started which have been able to make aluminium 
|much more cheaply than the French company. 
| A New York gentleman, named Mr. Castner, in- 


vented a process by which metallic sodium can be - 


made very cheaply, and by using this improvement 
the ‘Aluminium Company, Limited,” of London, 
has been able to sell aluminium at less than five 
dollars a pound. Such a lowering of the price 
increased greatly the number of uses to which 
aluminium could be put. 
Within a few months of this writing, the inven- 
| tion of another American, Mr. Hall, of Pitts- 
burgh, has brought the selling price down to two 
dollars a pound. So, while aluminium was dis- 
covered in Germany and first brought into use in 
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France, it is now being most rapidly cheapened by 
American genius for invention. 

The last process mentioned is a utilization of the 
wonderful power which electricity has of decompos- 
ing compound bodies under certain conditions, and 
the extraction of aluminium from alumina, formerly 
done by the medium of chlorine gas and potassium or 
sodium, all expensive re-agents, is now done at one 
stroke by the force of an electric current, by the proc- 
ess known as electrolysis. 

But, if aluminium could be bought as cheaply as 
the common metals, what advantages has it which 
they do not possess; in other words, what valuable 
qualities has it? I have already spoken of its light- 


ness, so much less than x!most all other metals, and | 


this is the principal characteristic for which it will 
always be noted. 

But, beside this, it resists alteration in the air won- 
derfully well. We all know how iron rusts, copper 
corrodes, brass tarnishes and silver blackens; but 
none of these things happens to aluminium. It may 
be kept in water, exposed to the weather, hung on 
the walls, or kept in air full of vapors and corrosive 
gases without anything but a very slight, almost in- 
visible, white tarnish forming on it. It is, therefore, 
almost as non-corrodible as gold, the king of metals, 


and so we are not far wrong in calling aluminium one | 


of the noble metals. 

Every one has observed how silver-ware blackens 
when left exposed to the air, the black coating being 
silver sulphide formed by sulphurous gas in our 
houses which comes originally from sulphur in the 
coal we burn. But a service of aluminium plate would 
never blacken from this cause. You could put pure 


sulphur into an aluminium egg cup, and set fire to it | 


without tarnishing the aluminium, whereas a silver 
cup treated so would be made as black as a lump of 
coal. 

Aluminium, however, possesses almost all the prop- 
erties of the common metals besides many of those of 
the noble ones. 


as fine as a hair, the metal-rollers can roll it into 


sheets as thin as tissue paper, and the gold-beaters | 
can beat it out so thin that it would take forty thou- | 


sand leaves placed on each other to be an inch in 
thickness. It can also be worked into tubes, stamped 


or pressed into hollow forms, or hammered into shape. | 
Before ending this account of the uses of alu- | 


minium, we must not overlook its wonderful effects 
on some other metals when mixed with them in small 
proportions. Copper is the metal most benefited. If 
thirty or forty parts of zinc are added to one hundred 
parts of copper we have ordinary brass. If ten parts 
of tin are added to a hundred parts of copper we 


form bronze. Both these alloys are in common use 


everywhere, because of their color and strength. But | 
if we add five or ten parts of aluminium to one hun- 


dred parts of copper an alloy is obtained which is 
two or three times as strong as either brass or bronze, 
is of a beautiful golden color and does not corrode or 
tarnish appreciably on exposure. These benefits are 
so great that more aluminium is now beifig used to 
make these alloys—aluminium bronzes, they are 
called—than is worked up into articles solely of al- 
uminium. 


In conclusion, I would state that there is very little | 


probability of aluminium ever being used in place of 


iron for bridges, railroads, locomotives, steamboats, | 
houses, etc., even if it could be bought as cheaply. | 


Such speculations are wild and visionary, and no one 


who is well acquainted with the properties of iron | 


and steel and aluminium ever predicts that iron will 
be so far displaced. 

It is almost as rash to predict what will not happen 
as to prophesy what will, and we are continually re- 
minded that the unexpected often happens, yet I will 
venture to close by saying that the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century will in all probability find aluminium 
classed, as far as price is concerned, among the ordi- 
nary metals of every-day life. 

JosEPH W. RICHARDS. 


————_~+or- 
For the Companion. 


BRIC-A-BRAC DUSTER. 


By experience the writer knows how very useful 
this little home-made duster is. 

The stick is a paint-brush handle with a notch cut 
around the largest end, as in Fig. 1. 

A strip of chamois skin twelve inches long and five 


inches wide, cut into a fringe like Fig. 2, forms the | 


duster. 

This fringe is wrapped tightly around the handle 
where it is notched, and the end sewed securely down. 
The fringe is then drawn down smoothly over the end 


of the handle, and wrapped with strong linen thread | of personal property. It also accounted for the air | 


just below it like a tassel. Thus covered, 
the end of the handle cannot knock or mar 
any of the bric-A-brac while the duster is 
being used. 

A piece of ribbon, about two inches long 
and one inch wide, has a gathering thread 
run along each edge, the ends are sewed 
together, and it is then slipped over the 
small end of the handle and brought down 
until it covers the ball formed by the top of 
the chamois and the end of the handle. 
The draw strings are then pulled tight and 
tied securely. Around the bottom of this 
little cap, just covering its lower edge, a 
narrow ribbon of the same color is tied in 
abow. (See Fig. 3.) 





The Case. 





The case to hold this duster is also made 
of chamois skin. UY 
First a piece of cardboard, four inches Fig. 1. 

square, is covered neatly on one side with 
silk the color of the ribbon used on the duster. Then 
a piece of chamois, six inches long and four wide, is 
fringed at one end to the depth of one inch and a 
half, and a pattern like Fig. 4 is drawn in the centre 
of the chamois, and then cut out with a sharp knife. 
On the silk-covered side of the cardboard square 
the chamois is placed, the fringe extending below the 
edge of the cardboard, then it is basted down smoothly 
around the outer edge, and also along the edges 
where the design has been cut out. 
Beads, harmonizing in color with the silk and 


It can be worked in almost every | 
required way. The wire-makers can draw it into wire 
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the edge of the design. The inside of the case is 
lined with silesia the color of the silk, and the top 
and two ends neatly bound with narrow ribbon. 
Then the two ends of the case are brought together 
and neatly overhanded. 

X piece of the narrow ribbon is sewed on the top 


LL 
edge, forming a loop by which the case may be sus- 
pended from a door-knob or convenient hook. (See 
Fig. 5.) 

For dusting ornaments, such as statuettes, bronzes, 
ete., this little duster is invaluable, for it can be 
pushed into small interstices, and is so soft it cannot 
| mar or scratch the most delicate articles. A. B. B. 


| 
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Fig. 2. 
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For the Companion. 
LOST! 


It was a breezy October evening, and the boisterous 
| wind swept around a corner of Reuben Hopkins’s 
| comfortable farm-house, sending the dead leaves fly- 
ing before it like a flock of frightened sheep, and 
shaking with a familiarity quite unpardonable the 
naked boughs of the apple- 

trees. 

Very naked they were just 
now, for this same boister- 
ous wind had carried off the 
last “sere and yellow leaf” 
from the drooping branch- 
es, while farmer Hopkins 
and his assistants had rob- 
bed them of the wealth of 
glowing fruit, beneath the 
weight of which they had 
bowed all the summer 
through. 

In a snug _ storehouse 
built for the purpose at one 
side of the orchard this fruit 
was stored carefully away 
in bins, till prices should 
rise, and the farmer find a 
suitable market. 

Isaiah Hopkins, the far- 
mer’s only son, had a de- 
cided liking for apples, a 
trait which, as you are 
doubtless aware, is char- 
acteristic of the genus boy. 

Were | to relate the mani- 
fold sorrows brought upon 
him by the indulgence of 
this propensity, leading as 
it did on more than one 
occasion to the plucking of 
forbidden fruit, this story 
would be quite too long 
and altogether too melan- 
choly. 

| It is sufficient to say that 
| an inclination, however in- 
|nocent, if too freely in- 
dulged, usually leads to dis- 
} astrous results, and the 
experience of Isaiah Hop- 
kins was more than once a 
remarkable confirmation of 
this fact. 

On the particular October evening afore-mentioned, 
the very same gust of wind, which played such pranks 
among the apple-trees, carried off the hat of a small 
boy who chanced to be coming up the garden path 
toward the house. It was a somewhat remarkable 
| hat, half the brim being completely gone, while the 





crown showed unmistakable proof of having assisted | 


| at the robbery of a great many bumblebee’s nests. 
| was in fact the hat of Isaiah Hopkins. 

Isaiah had been sent upon an errand with orders to 
make haste, and this, no doubt, accounted for the 


It 


unceremonious departure of such an important item 


of perfect.leisure with which he followed it down the 
garden path, and through the open gate leading into 
the orchard. Here it lodged, in a little hollow half- 
filled with leaves, and Isaiah with great deliberation 
picked it up and replaced it in its proper position. 

Then he paused irresolutely. 

The “‘apple-house”’ was not far distant. Isaiah sud- 
denly recollected that all his pockets were empty, a 
circumstance so unusual that it demanded instant 
attention. 

He gave a quick glance round; nobody was looking, 
and the golden opportunity must not be lost. With 
more expedition than he was wont to display, Isaiah 
cleared the intervening space, entered the storehouse, 
shut the door carefully behind him, and began to 
enjoy himself. 

You must not suppose that Isaiah was stealing. 
He had never been forbidden the freedom of the 
storehouse. He had never been told that he must not 
| take as many apples as he desired; but it was ex- 
| pected that he should confine his desires within the 
limits of moderation. 

It is not always an easy task for the experienced to 
tell the exact point where moderation ends and ex- 
cess begins; therefore, it is not to be wondered at if 
Isaiah sometimes failed to observe it. 

On this occasion the boy, after testing two or three 
of the choicest varieties, filled all his pockets, and not 
without a regretful sigh that he had no more pockets 
to fill, turned to depart. 

But before he reached the door he heard the sound 
of approaching footsteps. They were the slow, heavy 
footsteps of his father. Isaiah looked a bit nervous, 
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evident unconcern with which he stood regarding the | 


chamois, are sewed at short distances apart around | amazingly on either side, assume their proper posi- | most frightful images of what would happen suppos- 


|tion. His efforts were vain, and the boy knowing 
|that his father was not disposed to be too lenient 

| toward the failings of youth, felt that a meeting 

under such circumstances was not to be thought of. 

He looked round for an avenue of escape, and in- 
stantly a bright idea presented itself. 

At the end of the storehouse furthest from the 
| which the farmer meant to keep for home consump- 
| tion during the winter. The cover had been pushed 
aside, leaving a space wide enough to admit even a 
| larger object than the thin, wiry body of Isaiah Hop- 

kins, and the boy without waiting to reflect hastened 
| to put his plan into execution. 
| Vaulting lightly into the bin he drew the cover 
| close, and lay quiet: It was none too soon, for at that 


| instant his father pushed open the door and entered. | 


| For the brief space of time during which Isaiah had 
been engaged in carrying out his plan, it had seemed 


to him the best of jokes, but this consideration was | 


| soon lost in an overwhelming fear of what might 
| occur should his father chance to take it into his head 


| in which he lay concealed. 


door, was a bin not quite full of fruit of a late variety | 
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| ing nobody came to his assistance. 


The tears filled his eyes as he thought how his 
| mother would grieve over his sad fate, and he sobbed 
| audibly. He felt himself to be the most unfortunate 

of human beings, and with his straw hat beneath his 
head for a pillow, lay bewailing his sorrows till at 
| last worn out by tears and excitement he fell asleep. 
In the meantime, farmer Hopkins had reached the 
| house, where a comfortable supper was awaiting him. 
| He took his seat at the head of the table as usual, and 
| with a glance across at the empty plate opposite his 
| own asked, ‘“‘Where’s Isaiah, mother?” 
“He went up to Mr. Watson’s,” returned his wife, 
quietly. She did not consider it necessary to add that 
| she had told him not to stay. She would talk to 
Isaiah about it herself, she thought, but there was no 
need to vex father. 
Nothing more was said, and the farmer finished his 
supper and sat down to his weekly newspaper. 
Slowly the minutes went by. The hands of the 
eight-day clock pointed to the hour of nine, but still 
there was no Isaiah. 
The farmer looked up impa- 





Isaiah began to shake, not 
| with laughter but with appre- 
hension. He wished with all 
his heart that he had stood his 
ground, instead of sneaking off 
in that cowardly manner. 

But it was now too late, and 
the only thing to be done was 
to lie quiet, and trust that his 
father might not come that way. 
His hope was vain. 

Farmer Hopkins, after mov- 
ing about the room for what 
seemed to Isaiah a great length 
of time, came straight toward 
him. Too frightened to move, 
Isaiah shrunk into the smallest 
space possible, hardly daring to 
breathe. But his fears were 


|to examine that particular bin 





tiently. 

“Is that boy not 
mother?” he asked. 

“T can’t imagine what is keep- 
ing him,” his wife returned. 
She was fast growing anxious, 
but did not like to acknowledge 
it. 

“T’ll have to take him in hand 
myself,” said the farmer, in 
severe displeasure. ‘You are 
altogether too lenient with him, 
Maria.” 

“Tommy Watson has got a 
new set of chess-men,” put in 
Aunt Eliza, the farmer’s maiden 
sister. ‘‘He showed ’em to me 
yesterday, when I was up. Tom- 
my would be sure to coax Isaiah 
to stay and play a game or two, 


in yet, 


fo 








groundless; his father approach- 
ed his hiding-place, it is true, 
but he merely came near enough 
to lay something which he had brought from another 
part of the storehouse on the top of the bin. 

Isaiah gave a sigh of relief. He felt that nothing 
further was to be apprehended, and when his father, 
having gone away a moment, returned and placed 


a second object—what it was the boy could not con- | 


ceive—by the side of the first, his feeling of security 
deepened. 


As a matter-of-fact Isaiah was much more secure | 


than he himself imagined. 
His father had that evening thought of some flour 
which had been standing in bags in the storehouse. 


He knew, as every careful farmer knows, that flour | 


should be moved occasionally if it is to retain the 
lively and vigorous qualities of its youth, and accord- 
ingly he had taken this opportunity to turn every bag 
upside down. Two of these bags he had placed on 
top of the bin in which his son lay concealed. 
Having completed his task, the farmer withdrew, 
and Isaiah waited till sufficient time had elapsed for 


him to have reached the house, and then very quietly, | 


lest somebody should be near, attempted to remove 
the cover from his hiding-place. 

A sudden pang of fear shot through him, as he 
realized that it would not yield to the force which he 
opposed to it. He tried again, harder than before, 
but with no perceptible result. 

Isaiah began to feel anxious. The space in which 
he lay concealed was not high enough to allow him 
to sit upright, but he turned over on his face, and 
with hands and knees braced shoved with all his 
might. 

Vain was the effort. He might as well have tried 
to move the storehouse itself, and he sank back ex- 
hausted, feeling that things 
were about as bad as they 
could be. As yet, however, 
he had not reached the 
point of being willing to 
call for help. He realized 
| how ridiculous he would 

| appear to the person com- 

ing to release him, and 

| shrank from the dire neces- 

| sity. He imagined that if 

| he were in a standing posi- 
tion he would have a better 
| chance of forcing his way 
| out, and immediately con- 
ceived the idea of moving 
the apples from his side 
of the bin to the other, 
| which idea he hastened to 
put into execution. 

| Never before had Isaiah 
| worked half as industrious- 
| ly picking apples as he did 
| on this never-to-be-forgot- 
ten October evening. His 
situation began to improve. 

He was soon able to assume 

a sitting posture, after 
which the work went on 
more vigorously than be- 
fore. He toiled away till 
the apples began to roll 
back as fast as he threw 
| them up; then rising to a 
| position as nearly erect as 
| possible, he strained every 
muscle in the effort to A 
| effect his purpose. But it “> s 

| was of no avail. Then, despairing of success he 
| shouted as loud as he could, and sat down to wait. 
| Nobody came. He called loudly : 

| ‘Father! Mother! Aunt Eliza!” 

| There was not the faintest response. 

The walls were double, with an air space between 
to prevent the entrance of frost, and so unfavorable 
were they to the transmission of sound, that Isaiah 
might have shouted all night without anybody being 
the wiser. 

But he did not shout all night. After calling till he 
was too hoarse to call any longer, and exhausting all 
his powers in repeated efforts to get out, he sat down 





| 





and tried to make his pockets, which bulged out 


in despair, and beguiled the time by conjuring up the 


Fig. 4. 


and it isn’t so very late. Don’t 
be too hard on the boy, Reuben.” 

Reuben Hopkins turned his 
| paper, and appeared absorbed in its contents. He 
| did not speak again till the clock struck ten. Then 
| he got up, and took down his coat. 
| “I’m going to put a stop to this,” he said, resolutely. 
| “I mean to teach that boy a lesson.” 
| He went out at the front door, and his wife dropped 

her knitting and turned to her sister-in-law. ‘Do 
| you suppose anything could have happened to him?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

“Nonsense!” returned that worthy, with ready de- 
cision. ‘He has stayed playing with Tommy just as 
| he always does.” 

The mother did not reply, and the two women sat 
working in silence till the farmer returned. His face 
was very pale, and he tried to keep his voice from 
trembling as he said, ‘Something has happened to 

| our boy, mother; he left Watson’s an hour before 
| dark.” 

His wife uttered a cry of agony, and Aunt Eliza 
| started up in terror. 
| “The river!” she gasped. “He must have fallen in. 
| He always would stop at the bridge fishin’, I was 
| often afraid something would happen.” 
| The mother was trimming and lighting a lantern 
| with trembling hands and nervous haste. 

‘Here, mother, put this shawl about you,” said the 

farmer, with rough tenderness as he followed her out. 

Straight to the little river that crossed the road, 
| half a mile away, they sped in frantic haste. Alas! 
| Their fears received ample confirmation. Isaiah had 
| been fishing. A tiny willow wand with a line of 
| cotton thread and a pin hook attached told the whole 
| story, and the poor mother sank on the sod by the 

river-side, and sobbed hysterically. 

They searched up and down the banks of the stream, 
but no further trace was to be found, and with ago- 
nized hearts the women turned homeward, while the 
father set out to arouse some of the neighbors, and 
begin an active search for the lost one. 

All the night long lanterns were flashing to and fro, 
and anxious search was made in likely and unlikely 
places. The house was gone over from garret to 
cellar, although every one knew he wasn’t in it. They 
even searched the out-buildings. It was just possible 
he might have lain down somewhere and gone to 
sleep. 

The keen rays of farmer Hopkins’s lantern flashed 
from end to end of the storehouse, but Isaiah, fast 
asleep in the apple-bin, caught not the faintest gleam. 

Morning came at last, and at the early dawn a gang 
of men was engaged with grappling-irons searching 
the bed of the river. The stream was neither deep nor 
wide, and long before night they all felt assured that 
the object of their search was elsewhere. 

A great many theories were advanced to account 
for the mysterious disappearance, but most of those 
who gave oracular opinions declared their belief that 
the boy had run away. 

“Most likely he’s been readin’ bad books,” re- 
marked an old farmer, commenting on the strange 
occurrence. ‘Boys nowadays read almost everything. 
Like enough he’s got a notion of fighting Indians 
and bears in the Rockies. He’ll turn up one of these 
days in some out-of-the-way village with nothing to 
eat, and no way of getting home till he sells his 
pistol.” 

Another night drew on dark and heavy. A driz- 
zling rain was falling, and the gloom without was 
typical of the desolation within. Farmer Hopkins 
had aged ten years in a day; the dreadful uncer- 
tainty was killing him. 

Just at dusk came the farmer’s married sister, bring- 
ing with her his favorite niece Mirandy. They had 
heard a rumor of what had occurred, and had driven 

| over to learn the truth, and offer such comfort as 
they might. 

| Mirandy shed many tears over the absence of her 
| old playmate, anc then went to bed and dreamed that 
| Isaiah had slipped down through the hole in the 
| pump, and was now in the well. 

So impressed was the little maiden with this night 
| Vision, that she arose an hour earlier than usual to 
| assure herself that it was only 2 dream. This done 
| she wandered disconsolately about the garden for 
| some time, and finally strolled into the orchard. 
| The sight of the “‘apple-house” tempted her as it 
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had done Isaiah, and she walked across to it, pushed 
open the door and entered. 

A variety of the strangest sounds fell on her ear. | 
Mirandy instantly divined their source and exclaimed, | 
“Well, Isaiah Hopkins! I do declare! Whatever | 
are you doing in the apple-bin?” | 

“Let me out,’ demanded Isaiah, with decided em- | 
phasis. | 

But Mirandy was off to the house like a shot. Into 
the midst of “the astonished household she dashed, 
breathless and excited. 

‘“‘Isaiah—isn’t—dead,” she gasped, ‘“‘nor—drowned, 
nor—run-away, nor—nothing. He’s shut up in a 
bin in the apple-house.” 

Having delivered her message she immediately 
rushed out again followed by the whole family, Aunt 
Eliza bringing up the rear with a toasting-fork in one 
hand, and the tongs in the other. 

With hands that trembled strangely, the farmer 
removed the bags of flour and opened the bin, when 
forthwith there emerged a very humble, very discon- 
solate, and wholly repentant small boy with tear- 
stained face and downcast countenance. 

“You young rascal!’ exclaimed his father, while 
the mother burst into tears of joy. ‘What do you 
mean by hiding like this, and giving us all so much 
trouble?” 

Isaiah tried to explain, while Mirandy burst into 
peals of ringing laughter, and the frown on his | 
father’s face deepened. | 

“Do forgive him!” pleaded the mother, earnestly, 
“T am sure he will never do it again.”’ | 

“Indeed I will not, father,” Isaiah sobbed. “It was | 

| 
| 
| 





awful lonesome in there in the dark, and I’m nearly | 
starved besides.” 

The frown on the farmer’s 
smile. 

“You have been severely punished, already,” he | 
said, “and when you reflect upon the trouble you 
have caused us all I trust it will be a sufficient warn- 
ing against deceit in the future.” 

“T will never do it again,’’ protested Isaiah, com- 
pletely humbled. 

“Let us go to breakfast then,” said the farmer, | 
with a glance at his sister. “I’m afraid the toast is | 
spoiling. Come on, Isaiah!” 

SARAH LONGHURST. 


face relaxed into a) 
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INNOCENT COURAGE. 
| 


A correspondent writes that she once heard of oi 
child who was found by its mother stroking and playing | 
with a live rattlesnake. ‘Pitty worm! pitty worm!’ 
murmured the child. “Mamma, come see my pitty | 
worm!’ With inexpressible horror the mother real. | 
ized her child’s danger, and for a moment was power- | 
less and speechless. 


If the reptile were disturbed or angered, her boy’s 
peril would be doubly great. She c 1ecked her first 
impulse to run and seize him, and called, quietly, 
“Eddie, don’t disturb the pretty w orm, but come and 
geta lump of sugar to feed it with.’ 

The child stole softly away from the snake, and ran 
to his mother unharmed. She snatched him up and 
carried him to a place of safety; then she seized a club 
that lay near, and despatched the snake. It had six 
rattles. 

In the summer of 1879 a grizzly-bear entered the 
enclosure where Alexander Bain’s house stood, in 
Jacksboro’, Texas, and helped himself to a quarter | 
of venison that hung near the door. 

A few feet away a little boy had fallen asleep on a 
pile of wool, while his still ——— sister was playing 
at his feet. Seeing the little girl move, the bear went 
up to her and sniffed her over. 

“Nice doggy!’ said the child, 
Freddy, wake up an’ see the big dogg 

At the moment the little fellow o ooned his eyes the | 
grizzly was nosing about his head. He started up | 
and slapped it in the face. 

The animal good-naturedly retreated, perhaps 
amused by the innocent bravado of the little man 
whom it could have crushed with a blow of its huge 
= The bear trotted off toward the fence, closely 
ollowed by the boy. 

“You get out o’ here! 


Spree. sia! 


You get out!” shouted the 


His mother’s attention was at that instant attracted 
to the scene. Her horror may be imagined. As the 
bear was squeezing through the fence, the boy raised 
his foot fas. dismissed him with a kic k. 

“You keep out o’ here, or you’ll fare worse next 
time!” he said, and then he turned to his mother and 
asked, ‘‘Did you see me send that old dog about his 
business?” 


ee 
His PROFESSION, 


In one of the seashore towns of Maine live Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Hewes, a worthy pair who have become 
fairly rich from the appreciation of their property 
since the place became a tashionable summer resort 
Mr. Hewes has sola off his south meadows and his 
rye-fields in house-lots for summer cottages, but Mrs 
Hewes continues to add largely to their mcome every | 
season by taking half a dozen city boarders. 





“I take ’em so’s to have somethin’ to do to occupy 
my time,” she said to one of her neighbors 

“A person needs a regular occupation for the good | 
of the mind. It’s the greatest cross of my life that 
Peter Hewes don’t do nothin’ at all, any more He | 
just sits around and sells off a little ground now and | 
then, and takes life altogether too easy. ’Taint re | 
spectable. A map ought to have a profession of some 
ind.’ 

“I know just how you feel,” responded the sympa 
thetic neighbor. 

At the beginning of winter, Mrs Hewes wanted 
the house heated with steam, and Mr. Hewes obedi 
ently had the furnace and radiators put into the 
house. For weeks and months he wrestled per 
sistently but patiently with the task of regulating 
“the bothersome things.” 

From early morning until late at night, Mr. Hewes 
spent much of his time and thought fussing with the 
new heating apparatus. He was always down cellar 
with the furnace, or up in the chambers turnin ye 
or off the hot air and cold air, and he could tal 
nothing else, at home or down town. 

The sympathetic neighbor dropped in one day to 
congratulate her upon Mr. Hewes’s absorption in the 
steam- heating idea. 

“You can’t complain no more that he’s got no pro- 
fession,” said the neighbor. 

“rr hy, what do you mean?” asked Mrs. Hewes. 

“Why, I’m sure, from all I hear from you and 
others, Mr. Hewes is real steady at work at the fur- 
nace, and so on, and there’s no saying that a engi- 
neer’s profession aint a good one.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


=~ 


WE had been looking at the statue of Edward | 
Everett in the Boston Public Garden, and I had 
tried to tell the children something of his great power 
as an orator, says a contributor to Wide Awake. 
Sidney, aged ‘eight, listened appreciatively, then he 
said, ‘And now he just stands up there and says, | 
‘Keep off the grass.’” 


CUSTOM 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 





_THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Don’t bother with that unreliable watch but buy 
one of the celebrated United States Watch Co.’s 
| Waltham make. Fully warranted. (Adv. 

—_——>—_ 
For coughs, colds, and consumption Cutler Bros.’ | 


| Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam for 30 years stands 


the test, and to-day knows no equal. [Adev. 








SHAVES CAN BE 
HAD ~ ‘ene 
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word in every family in this 
city, and also in great num-| 








A 
SHAVING SOAP 
 ] VJ. 


For sample send 2 cts. box 6.45, New York 





Grip, Influenza, Coughs, Colds, 
Stomach, Bowel, Liver and Kidney 
Troubles prevented and 
subdued by 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC PLASTER. 


They do not distress one like the 
ordinary plaster, but create a genial, 
pleasant warmth, preventing disease 
and quickly ABSORBING the impuri- 
ties and inflammation. 

Buy one at your Druggist’s to-day, 
25c., or remit $1.00 for four plasters 
to Geo. A. Scott, 842 Broadway, New 
York, and you will receive FREE a 
pair Electric Insoles, valued at 50c. 
Mention this paper and size of shoe. 


What! BUNKER HILL 
PANTS FOR $9.00? 


ES, we manufacture first-class 
pants for $3.00, and guaran- 

tee every pair, for style, workman. 
ship and materials, to be the best 
in the world for the money. How | 
is it done@ We have large 
capital, 
buy our materials for cash, make 
all our own g 
cash. You become the middle-man 
and retailer a save their profits. 
Goods exchanged or money re- 
funded if not ‘satisfact tory. 


Finer grades. $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 





WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 
All garments cut and made to order. 









bers of families outside. 


many years’ experience, | 


s, and sell for | 





O’NEILL’S, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st St., 


New York City. 


Our name is a household 














BURPEE’S GE COLLECTION 
FoR 1890 

Contains one regular size packet each of the rare 

and lovely blue Zorenia Fournieri,—the gorgeous 





We 
have sent our goods to the) 
most important parts of the 


globe. 
WHY ? 


Because we keep every- 
thing necessary for personal 
or household use or adorn- 
ment, and another reason is 





because we aim to give en- 
tire satisfaction, whether you 
reach our store in a few) 
minutes’ walk or by mail| 


‘thousands of miles distant. 


Our Prices are always the lowest. 


Our Catalogue will be is. 
sued about April Ist, next. 
Send us your name and 
we will mail it to you free| 


[Cer THE BEST |} \of charge. 





Send six cents with your 
address and get a line of 
samples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


| BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ladies’ Silk 


Rubber 
Mackintosh 
Garments, 


The most beauti- 














ful ever shown in 
this or any other 
market, weighing 


only from 10 to 12) 
oz. each. 


Send for samples 


measuring. 


BARKER & CO., 
27 Maiden Lane, 
(Cor. Nassau Street,) 

N. ¥-. City. 








and directions for | 





EUREKA SILK 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK ¢2°'sntis 


k. ete. Our celebrated Rargke Wash Sil for | 
Art Embroidery, R , Ke 





Is the best 4 all kinds 


g, Crochet | 


| smooth, and of fine fi 
| of a very dark 


new Shirley Poppies,—the fragrant Little Gem 

Sweet Alyssum,—many varieties mixed of Choice 

Double Asters,—the unequaled strain of Burpee’ s 

Superi Came iia - Flowered Balsams,— Finest 

Mi.ced Chinese and Japanese Pinks iis xtra fine 

Mixed New and Beautiful Ipomoeas, — Choice 

Mi xed Pansies, —F¥ordhook strain of Superfine 
Petunia Hybrida, —and twelve grand New Sweet 
eas Mixed,—in all TEN bh agpene Best 

new and popu- Cents, Gem Col- 

lar Annuals for 5 fection” nal iled for $4, 
‘ry togetup aClub. Illustration and 

directions for growing printed on each 

packet. Purchased separately at retail, 

the ten packets 7” our 25centGem Col. 

lection would cost 85 cts., and this 

Special Offer is made to induce all to 


TRY BURPEE SEEDS, ORDER NOW 


and as 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL #22: 
andsomely illustrat wit 


beautiful colore 
plates, tells 


all about the BEST SEEDS! 


including New Vegetables and Flowers of 





PTT ot 


een 





Real Merit, which cannot be obtained elsewhere, 


Ww. ATLEE BURPEE & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
E cuaveuwvaratintaneraratanetntatviataratnenenany 








Neurnianiauieuiguie 


Summ 











This excellent variety is distinguished from all others 
by its large stiff stalks, 1s shown in the _——, stand- 
ing up like a tree without support of fo 3 It bears 
very abundantly of large, bright red tomatoes, very 
avor; it is extromety ¢ early 
and entirely free from rot ; the leaves are very © 
en, almost black, making the frees 
ry ornamental as well as use! 


"FINCH'S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


A very handsome variety of superior quality, firm 
and crisp, of a dark green color, growing from 10 to 12 
inches in length, and immensely Bow Las dy 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


IS ALL HEAD and SURE HEAD. Very 
uniform in_ size, firm and fine in oon ep in 


uality, and a good keeper. Alfred of Penn 
a . ¥.. grew a head which weighed 64s | bunds. 
2 I will send 2 Packet each of Tomato, Cucumber 


oa Cabbage, with my Illustrated Catalogue, for only 
& cents in Silver or Stamps. 


FIVE CINNAMON VINES FREE 


This rapid growing Vine, with its beautiful heart- 
shaped foaves, glossy green peculiar foliage, and delicate 
white blossoms, emittin fig a delicious cinnamon fragrance, 
will grow from 10 to 3! 30 f feet in a single season, and 
od covering Arbors, Screens or Verandas is without a 

send 6 BULBS FREE, and postpaid, 
to ove sending me 25 cents for the above 
co Tomato Collection, the bulbs will — 
5 "Reautiful Vines exactly the same in every respe: 
have been selling for One Dollar. Address er 
FRANK FINCH, (BoxC.) CLYDE, N.Y. 

{2 Every person sending SILVER. for this collec. 

tion will receive extra a large Packet of FINCHU’S 
Perfection Lettuce, the jine* variety ever grown. 








pe s it Zewhyr and E 
Silks are unexcel RY THEM. ee | 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK Buitonnole 


16 yard spools. — goods have stood the test of years 
and have constantly grown in popularity, for the reason 
that they are AL WAYS RE both in length, 
strength and quality. For sale by i ea jobbers and 


‘> and 100 are spools, 


wist, 10 and 


| retailers throughout the United Sta’ 


, colors, | 

40 cents per oz. | 

black or assorted colors, 15 | 

=e per ustrated Pamphlet witb rules for | 

Knittin g, Embroidery, ete., 10 cents mailed to any 
y the 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 


— Sew wing Silk 


address 





Eureka Silk | 
Mfg, Co,, 


hentia Mass. 





The Wonderful Chicago Target Air Rifle. 


Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. | 


Whether roaming through the woods in search of a chance 
, the 


shot, or competing with friends in target practice at home 
possessor of the Chicago Air Rifle is a happy boy indeed. 

This powerful and accurate Air Rifle is one of our 
most popular Premiums. We have used many thou- 
sands, and every person seems to be delighted with 
its wonderful shooting qualities. No powder or caps. 
No noise and not dangerous to handle. 

The Rifle can be loaded in an instant. The bullet or 
dart is impelled by the force of compressed air. It will 
throw a bullet several hundred feet, and killa feathered 
pest at 50 feet. It is just the thing for target practice. 

The Rifle is 83 inches long. The air chamber and all 
working parts are made of brass and steel. The stock 
is maple, nicely stained and varnished, representing 
rosewood. We give with the Rifle 1 Air Rifle, 1 Target, 
1 Dart, 100 Bullets, and directions. 

Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. Price, 


$1.25. Postage and packing, 35 cts., when sent as a pre- 
Or it may be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver. 


mium or purchased. 


| Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 

























DEAI 


| able. 
book and proofs free. Address orcall on F. HI 
853 Broadway, cor. lth St., 





Good News! 


No one, who is willing to adopt the right 
course, need be long atiiicted with boils, car- 
buncles, pimples, or other cutaneous erup- 
tions. These are the results of Nature’s et- 
forts to expel poisonous and effete matter 
from the blood, und show plainly that the 
system is ridding itseli through the skin of 
impurities which it was the legitimate work 
of the liver and kidneys to remove. To re- 
store these organs (io their proper functions, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine required. 
That no other blood-purifier can compare 
with it, thousands testify who have gained 


Freedom 


from the tyranny of depraved blood by the 
use of this medicine. 

“For nine years I was afflicted with a skin 
disease that did not yield to any remedy 
until a friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. With the use of this medicine the 
complaint disappeared. It is my belief that 
no other blood medicine could have effected 
so rapid and complete a cure.”— Andres 
D. Garcia, C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

“My face, for years, was covered with pim- 
ples and humors, for which I could find no 
remedy till I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Three bottles of this great blood medi- 
cine effected a thorough cure. I confidently 
recommend it to all suffering from similar 
troubles.”—M. Parker, Concord, Vt. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle.. 
=NESS CURED by Prcx’s Par. 
INVISIBLE Tubular Ear Cushions 
Whispers heard distinctly, Comfort- 
Successful where all Remedies Fail. Dua ated 
Ox 


New York. J have no agents. 














MOTTOES. 


One practice of feudal times has survived the dis- 
appearance of most feudal things. It is the custom 
of using or choosing family and personal mottoes. 
In America, at least, people who do not inherit a coat- 
of-arms or acrest are free to adopt one at their pleas- 
ure, and to put upon it whatever motto or ensign 
armorial they choose. In many monarchical coun- 
tries, the use of coats-of-arms is regulated by law, 
and in England a considerable tax is laid upon the 
use of armorial ensigns. This tax is sometimes 
evaded by thrifty people who happen to possess a 
family coat-of-arms, by leaving it incomplete in some 
detail, in which case it is held to be not the true 
ensign, and consequently not taxable. 


In America the use of a crest or coat-of-arms upon 
a seal or at the head of letters is sometimes a matter 
of honest family pride, and sometimes, beyond a 
doubt, of pure vanity. There are some Americans 
who feign an appearance of aristocratic descent by 
making use of heraldic emblems to which they have 
no right whatever by inheritance. 

But the adoption of an original emblem or motto 
of one’s own, quite regardless of what one’s ancestors 
may have been, is entirely a matter of personal taste. 
Many people make use of such emb ems; and the 
practice, supposing it really to represe nt personal 
tastes, preferences and character, is a pretty one. 

Nearly allthe ancient mottoes which in the course 
of con became badges of aristocratic descent had 
their origin in mere whim. 

Some of them commemorated an act of firmness or 
courage which the hero wished to perpetuate in his 
ensign. A marshal of France, for instance, Bugeaud 
by name, who had added extensive agricultural 
operations to his reputation as a soldier, took the | 
device, Ense et aratro, ‘By the sword and the plough. 

Anoiher motto, typical of the old nobility, is upon 
the crest of the aristocratic family of Uzes in France : 
Ferro, non auro ; “By iron, not by gold.” 

Other aristocratic mottoes appear to this generation 
to be simply insolent, such as that of the house ot 
Larochefoucauld- Doudeauville : C’est mon plaisir, “ 
is my pleasure.” 

Modern mottoes are sometimes ironical, one oem 
— humorous. A celebrated singer, ud > 

placed upon, his seal the figure of STicx, wit aad 
a ng “Quack !’ 

Satirical mottoes, too, are occasionally bestowed b 
wits or wags — ‘other people. A French general, 
who had been 
found one day that, while he was absent from his | 
house, somebody had decorated his door with an 
armorial bearing representing a drum, upon which | 
was inscribed this motto: “I am beaten on both 
sides.” 

The mottoes chosen by authors are occasionally apt 
and interesting. The famous poet of Southern France, 
Mistral, the singer of the “land of the sun,’”’ whose 
works have been beautifully translated into English, 
had for his emblem a locust, with these words in the 
Provengal dialect: Low souleu me fai canta, “The sun 
makes me sing.”’ 

A motto expressive of worthy sentiment is an ex- 
cellent thing to have, provided one bears it in mind, 
and “lives up to it.” 


+o 
FISHING OTTERS. 


Man has trained the falcon to hunt for him in the 
air, and the otter to fish for him in the sea. Bishop 
Heber saw in India a number of otters lying on the 
bank of a river, each one tethered by a long rope 
attached to a collar woven out of straw. They had 
been trained by a simple process, to fish for their 
masters. 


When young the otter was fed on bread and milk 
and not allowed to eat a morsel of fish. 


ficial fish tied to a string, and bring it to the master. 


Then a real fish was substituted for the artificial one, | 
and the otter was taught to bring that, being punished | 


if it man 
uninjured. 

The Rev. J. G. Wood, in his “Dominion of Man,” 
says that in the salmon rivers of Scotland the otters 


led the fish, and rewarded if it restored it 


have favorite feeding-places, known to the shepherds, | 


who visit them at daybreak. The visit is due to the 
fact that the otter is dainty, and, after it has brought 
asalmon to shore, eats only the choice meat of the 
shoulder, leaving the rest of the fish on the bank. 
The early shepherd—the otter fishes at night—is 
almost certain of finding enough fish to feed his 
family. 

A Mr. Campbell, of Scotland, owned a tame otter 
which used to catch eight or ten salmon daily for its 
master. When it caught a large fish, it always bit 
its prey just above the tail, so as to break the spine, 

deprive the fish of the power of swimmin 

Another trained otter, knowing that the 
fish of a stream inhabit certain nooks, called “holes,” 
in the banks, used to swim close to the shore, swish- 
ing its tail sharply against the bank, so as to drive out 
ae fish that might be lurking there. 

n otter belonging to an English gentleman showed 


no affection for its master, but a warm attachment | 


to an Angora cat. One day a little terrier attacked 
the cat as she was lying before the fire. 
ment the otter entered the room; mo! 

going on, he flew at the dog, seized him by the face, 
and would have injured the terrier had not a gen- 
tleman separated them and expelled the dog from the 
room. This otter would wander about the garden in 
search of grubs, worms and snails, which it would 
eat with a relish. It would also catch and eat flies 


~2e - 
SERIOUS OBJECTION, 


The Scotch are often accused of a disposition to do 
all things in the way to which they have been accus- 
tomed, regardless of changing circumstances. The 
story is told that a Scotchman, who had been em- 
ployed nearly all his life in the building of railways 
in the Highlands of Scotland, came to the United 
States in his later years, and settled in a new section 
on the plains of the far West. 


Soon after his arrival a project came up in his new 
home for the construction of a railroad through the 
district, and the Scotchman was applied to, as a man 
of experience in such matters. 

“Hoot, mon!”’ said he to the spokesman of the 
scheme; “ye canna build a r’alway across this kentry!” 

“Why not, Mr. Ferguson?” 

“Why not? >” he repeated, with an air of settling the 
whole matter, ‘‘Why not? And dinna ye see the 
kentry’s as flat as a flure, and ye have naw place 
whateever to run your toonnels through?” 


+> 

“OH DEAR,” said an old man who was fishing for 
his dinner, and lost a large pickerel from his hook, 
“how esp’ ret bad it makes you feel to lose what you | 
never’ve had!” 


| 


efeated both in Germany and in teat | | 


When old | 
enough to be trained, it was taught to chase an arti- | 


Feegest 


At the mo- | 
what was | 


| Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentrifrice.’'[ Adv. 





thre Chair Seats. Harwood Mfg. Co., 91 Summer 
.» Boston. Also church, hall, opera chairs. Write us. 
10 Rare stamps free. 4 Foreign Coins, 10c.; 3 
Confederate Bills, 10c. F. E. Thorp, Norwich, N. Y. 

ine _- Cc abinet s cimens and collections. Cata. Sree. 
Geo. L. ENGLISH & CO., 1,512 Chestnut St., Phila. , Pa. 
STA a PS. Agents wanted to sell rare stamps on a 

proval. E. STuRGEs, 126 E. Buffalo St., Ithaca, 
enuine Stamps, — all different, 14 var. =. henna, 
-» 6 Al ) Heligoland, 15e., 

ie. —. Be, hes rt nt A only from Africa, Asia, W. 
. and So. and Gent. Am. only 15e.! 8 var. Samoa, 20ec., 


i Sedang (rare 15c., etc. 20-page e Price-List FREE. 
| STAND. TAMP CO., 1115 So. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
newspaper $44. Send 


Chea 
Printthe soe 


logue of presses, &c., to KELSEY & CO. Meriden,Conn 


PENM ANSHIP for Business, “Drawing and Or- 


namental work thoroughly 
ashe at Eastman College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. art indis 

teachers. Send ten me wy catalogue and five s; 
mens to” _CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, .Y. 
EFORE PURCHASING 

~—— WRITE ar cae 

We make seven of the BEST Carts on the 
market for all purposes. Also full line of Road 
agons. Send stamp for Pad ee 
ayA and wholesale Tal hes tr Kalamaseo, Te 


LADIES! 








Do it yourself. Caru 
press $3. Circular 
press $8. Size for 








’ on your 
Sen s phar 
: French and 


S _ Dressing) shoes. 


THE Most RELIABLE Foop 

For infants & invalids. 

for medicine, but a specially pre- 
pared Food, adapted to the weak- 
est stomach. 4 sizes cans. am- 
phiet free. WOOLRICH & CO, 
(on every label), PALMER, MASs, 


To reduce our stock, we will send 


peat by = GS, pieces full —_o- 
size, ncluding songs, marches, 
SALE. 


ee gic by Mende ssohn, wosect, 
satisfactory. \ 


Bo Wn Ww 
| song: athaway, 


| wt sacar bani 
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McGINTY and 100 
ash. St., Boston, mess. 


tamps pen & pe 
Any namein Rubber, { § cents. Clubot 8.r10r Por sit 


an & Stateon,20c Clubof8,31.40 


ber Stamp Co.New Haven; Conn 
Est. ne = treferences. = & factory, 11&13 Center St. 


GROUP REMEDY 22: known that | 


| willcure Membranous Croup. In ed to cu practice 
of oe ao it has pever failed to cure any 
roup. 9 ig age by mail, 10 cents. 

be 50 cents. C. A. BE OTN M. B., Jamaica, N. Y. 


EAGLE “PRINTING OUTFIT. 29° 


Contains three alphabets of rubber AL 
type holder, bottle indelible ink, in 4 
and tweezers; put upin neat box, * with full 
wi directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
EaGie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 
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INK PAD & 


| How to 
OBTAINA 


EDUCATION nome. 


By means of practical Correspondence instruction 
a given “rah the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSI- 
NESS. Full 4p Darticulars free. Address, 
K. BALL, Sec’y, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A SURPRISE > 


awaits you when youtry 


woonp’s 


COFFEE. 


It surpasses all in 


Aroma, Flavor, Strength. @ 
Packed in 2 Ib. Air- 
tight Cans. 
THOMAS WOOD & CO., 
Importers and Roasters, 
Boston, Mass., 12 No. 

Clark Street, Chicago. _ 


NO. DINE 


is Complete wipeyt Soup. 


Armour’s Beef E Extract, 
fou can make delicious Len Beg for 
persons at a total cost 

Armour’ 7 Extract, - 

For te Sauces, Bouillon 
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Paris, 1889. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MARCH 13, 1890. 





PAIN 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPH ITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers yy 

the surface of any other paint, and will last four or 

times omnger Equally useful for any iron work. Sen 





YOUR 


for 


llars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. | 


| FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


3 rare Corea, | 


We will mail goods to reliable 

States throughout the United 

ites for 7 roval. The new- 

best of goods at 

. No money re- 

quired until they are received. 

pode nee os to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Baers &S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


£=COCO A! 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


CHANCE FOR ALLto cnioy 
a Cup of Perfect Tea. A trial 
order of 34% pounds of Fine Tea, 
anor Oolong, Japan, Imperial, 
mnnowest, oung Hyson, Mixed, 
Suahs hh Breakfast or Sun Sun 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
00. Be icular and state what 

ind of Tea you want. 








| Greatest 

oe inducement ever Offered to get 

orders Lea Ct pee Teas, Coffees. snd. Sart ang 
Powder. nll pert iculars address 

AM ERICAN TEA GO» 31 «3g 

Post Office Box 289, New Yo 





mole UCD 


CATALOGUE FREE. Address, es a 
arement PoPrE MFG. Co., Makers of 
CLES, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


More Family Pride. 


$5 Worth. 

A warranted U., S. | 
Standard Family 
Sone Capacity, }zoz. 

244 pounds. Sent 
a where in the U.S. 
on receipt of $5.00. 
Price List free. Ad- 
dress, 
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Estas. 1822. 
PRILABERPHIA 


RED. 


“Tol 


Acme Mocha & Java | imitations are Offered. but are Worthless. 
| =. THIRTY ~DAYS’ 


is new EL 
TR ris SS has a Ly 5 Ps a4 
from all others, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 


of the body while the ballin the | 


cup presses back the intestines 

just as a person does with the 

nger. yith light pressure the 

Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and chea Sent b 
mail. Circular free. Eggleston Truss Co., thicago, di, 


| SALZER’S 
RARE _BEGONIAS, 
Least 


mae Boe Se 
fie 


looming 





Rare 
100,000, 


Vesey Ck jest, | 


JONES, | 


is cup shape, | 





This is the Clasp, wherever 
found, 

That holds the Roll on which 
is wound 

The Braid that is known the 


world around. 
FENCE 


~ WOVEN WIRE 
Prices REDUCED. 


ROPE SELVAGE 
id by dealers. Freight paid. 
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Cuticura Remeoies Curs 
Sxin ano Bioopo Diseases 
"rom Pimpces to Sororutas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 
esteem in which the CuTIcURA REMEDIES are held 
| by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
| Soom made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly mee < are diseases of thie skin, scalp 
and Disod, with 1 
CuticurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura Soap, 
|= exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
| nally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, are a positive cure for every form of skin 
and bl isease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. rice, CUTICURA, SIc.; SOAP, 5c. ; 
| RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


we ‘Pimples, blackheads, chapped and ay skin 23 
we ~ 


prevé ented by CUTICURA Soa. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CuTIcURA ANTI-PAIN PLAs- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 


TEN pou 


TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT ! 


Asa Flesh E Producer there can be 











no question but that 

Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
2 wa a ‘carr e use 

COLDS, AND, ALL L FORMS’ oF WASTING D Dis. 


| SCOTT'S 
Of Lime and Soda ( 
out a rival. have 
air 
CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
peti Ome Sueas ) 











Sscerurr 





e, Wis. 





The best berry for DY. distance - 
rot or melt down if packed dry. 
fending. varieties of Berry Plants and GR 





— 
RUSK.” 

pepente. Will not 

ABE VIN for ES. 


aving 300 acres in cultivation. Catalo free. 








WM. STAHL, Quincy, Mm. 








ertificate or Ord 





face Mixed Fi Seow Seeds, 
“Towera, all sizes, forms and colors, annuals and 
kage New Shiviey Poppy; ‘true, & grand novelty, mi 


1 Sample Copy Park’s Floral 
All the e, 60 


pee oom. 
- + — 





VICKS 


1890, the Pioneer Seed 


a style as meres 80 satisfactory last 
plate 8x 10'¢ inches, and frontispioce. 
erson who owns & foot 


sents, which amount may be deducted f 
JA. Ss 


vere etabless oorte- Bulbs, Potatoes and Small my sith descriptions and 


from first order. 





BECIVEN AWAY! wal 


=s for * Park's Floral Guide, a handsome annual, ots 
illustrations and cultural notes, and with it we will aan 
over 500 kinds, yields an een variety of 
perennials 10 cta. 


r for Seeds or Bulbs, "ony o> 


P.O. 
y ilins., only 25 ets. Bond orf Wale 











> SEEDS 
JPLANTS 


of America, contains complete ties of 
prices. Same shape 


ear. Many new and elegant illustrations beadeome opored 
Special Cash Prizes 


$1000.00; 
ABRIDGED 


, Py Malled 0 10 
of land or cultivates a plant should have ro 2 a Jiallee ey m reseigt of 
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VICK. SEEDSMAN, ROCHESTER. N.Y. | 


SEEDS 


EVETAREST IN me 
RARE 
Send ay cents for our illustrated catalogue o 

. about 150 
=, ten cents in seeds, e 
abridged catalogue and price-list free. 


Plants, Roses, Shrubs 
Fant and Ornamental 
Trges Crape Vines, 
mail F Fruits etc. 
TNEW. HOICEST OLD 


pages, containing a certificate good fo 
Or send for our 82 pag 


36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres 


| 


- STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio. 


A Perfect Hebe. 


She was certainly an exquisitely lovely 
creature. Nothing could have been added to 
;enhance her beauty. She compelled admi- 
| vation, and was an object of worship. This is 
be universal result of the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


It transforms the most sallow skin into ra- 
diant health; removes pimples; clears the 
face of freckles and tan; gives the complexion 
|an indescribable brilliancy, and lends to 
every young lady a charm of person which 
makes her 


| ADORABLE. 
|All Druggists sell this POTENT BEAUTIFIER. 


Glenn’s Sean will _be sent by mail for 30 Ms 
for Ce SGT 4 ons for yh ree stor it by y 
. N. Sole ?. rietor 
| Fulton rn New York Citys 


THE WONDERFUL 
CUBURG MotTNis 





